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A new resource guide for 


teachers and discussion leaders 


ELECTRIC POWER AND 
SOCIAL POLICY 


By WitiiAM H. CoNNoR, BURNETT CRoss, 
HuBERT EVANS, and HAROLD TANNENBAUM 


THis new resource booklet provides science, social science and modern problems teachers with many starting 
points for developing with students an understanding of one of our basic industries. It gathers in one con- 
venient manual information for use in social science and science units on electricity and electric power, 
water resources, American industry, and government and business. It provides background material for— 

¢ Exploring the nature, operation and organization of the electric power industry. 

© Understanding the technical aspects of the industry and discovering its relationship to the whole 

of American technology. 

¢ Pointing up the major issues in the controversial areas of control and ownership of basic industries. 

(1951) 53 pp. illustrated Paper 75¢ 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
New York 27, N.Y. 
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A CHRISTMAS LESSON 


HERE is little that can be said about 

Christmas that has not already been said 

many times over. But in this mid-century 
year, as the tax collector takes an even more 
savage bite into our incomes, as the burden of 
armaments becomes dangerously oppressive, and 
as the threat of war hangs over all of us by a 
thin thread, it might be well for social studies 
teachers to take a little time in the classroom to 
discuss some of the old familiar lessons that come 
to us almost without bidding at this season of 
the year. 

We are not, obviously, concerned at this point 
with the religious dogma that lies behind the 
Christmas story. Our interest is in the fact that 
every year for one brief season man’s eternal 
dream of “Peace on Earth, Good Will toward 
Men” becomes to some extent a living reality. 
Since this is an eternal dream, and since the dream 
is renewed each year, we have here a subject 
worthy of a measure of classroom discussion. 

We might, for instance, ask our classes: ““What 
is the meaning of Christmas?” “What, if any, is 
the relationship between the thing we call ‘the 
Christmas spirit’ and the goal of the United 
Nations?” “If men could feel and act through- 
out the year as they do on Christmas eve, to 
what extent would this contribute to world 
peace?” 

These questions cannot, of course, be answered 
in a definitive way. But they do serve the pur- 
pose of directing our attention to one of man’s 
most urgent needs and brightest aspirations, and 
the very nature of the discussion reminds us that 
the world of the spirit has as much substance 
and reality as the world of matter and form. We 
talk and write freely about the importance of 
oil, strategic boundaries and_ transportation 
routes (the Suez Canal is a case in point), neglect- 
ing, sometimes, to remind ourselves of the kernel 
of truth in Unesco’s contention that “Wars are 
made in the minds of men... .” The Christmas 
season might be a peculiarly appropriate time to 
consider the meaning of this statement and to 
strike a better balance in our discussion of the 
roots of war. 
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ITH another question we could turn the 

classroom discussion into an evaluation 
of our recent record—our achievements and our 
failures “Has life become better in the United 
States during the twentieth century? If so, in 
what ways? If not, why not?” Here, too, we have 
the kind of question that compels us to look 
long and hard at the direction and purpose of 
life. 

As we recall our history, the Pilgrims did not 
celebrate Christmas. It was not that they could 
not spare the time. They could and did spare it 
where matters of the spirit were concerned, even 
to the point of remaining on shipboard through- 
out the Sabbath when they first arrived at Plym- 
outh harbor and the end of their long, long 
pilgrimage. Had they arrived a day earlier, or a 
day later, nothing, we assume, could have held 
them on shipboard. But the Lord’s Day was 
important. Not so Christmas. The Pope had de- 
creed this particular day of the year to celebrate 
Christ’s birth, and the Anglican Church had 
followed the practice. To show their independ- 
ence of both, the Pilgrims ignored the observ- 
ance. 

Happily, this and other more serious manifes- 
tations of religious antagonism began to dissolve 
in the free air of the New World. Long before 
178g we adopted in principle and practice the 
ideal of religious toleration, and with the Con- 
stitution we wrote the ideal into the “Supreme 
Law” of the land. In so doing, we took a tre- 
mendous step nearer to the goal of universal 
brotherhood, and in other ways and other times 
we have taken further steps. This is a matter of 
record. So, too, to our shame, is the dark blot of 
our failures. What better time than Christmas to 
review the record and rededicate ourselves to the 
dream? 


*In this connection, we are reminded of a short, 91- 
page booklet just off the press, On the Basic Elements 
of a Free Dynamic Society. This is the condensed record, 
provocative in the extreme, of a round table discussion 
held under the sponsorship of The Advertising Council. 
Chaired by Paul G. Hoffman, the panel was composed of 
eight other prominent leaders of American life. Copies 
may be secured for $1.00 from the Macmillan Company 
of New York. 
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Social Studies in the Curriculum 
William B. Fink and Dorothy McClure Fraser 
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HE truism that American public schools 
reflect predominant currents in our s0- 
ciety is well illustrated by events of the 
past months. It has been a time of grave tensions 
both in international and domestic affairs, with 
all the threats to freedom of thought and ex- 
pression that often accompany severe social 
strains. Mingled with the constructive criticisms 
of public education that educators welcome, 
there have been during these months situations 
in which well-meaning but frightened people 
have issued denunciations of the schools. Pres- 
sure groups with axes to grind have seized the 
opportunity to push sinister attacks against pub- 
lic education. The resulting atmosphere in the 
country as a whole and in the schools in par- 
ticular would hardly seem conducive to whole- 
hearted effort in curriculum development, yet 
recent books and articles in the area are numer- 
ous. 
GENERAL CURRICULUM MATERIALS 
OCIAL studies teachers who have lived 
through the society-centered school, the 
child-centered school, and various combinations 
of them, will be interested in two works in the 
general curriculum field. Part Two of Funda- 
mentals of Curriculum Development* surveys 
basic issues. In this comprehensive text, the 
authors present many significant viewpoints, but 
do not hesitate to make clear their own prefer- 
ences, They strongly believe that “the social 
office of education is to foster a continuous re- 
examination and reconstruction of our social 
ideals, beliefs and institutions.” Their basic 
criterion of content is that the curriculum should 
be organized around significant social problems 








This survey of recent literature in the social studies 
comes to us as a contribution from the National 
Council's Curriculum Committee. “We regret,” the 
authors stated in an accompanying letter, “that limita- 
tions of space made it necessary for us to omit other 
useful material.” 

Dr. Fink is supervisor of social studies in the Plain- 
field (New Jersey) Public Schools. Dr. Fraser is as- 
sociated with Adelphi College at Garden City, Long 
Island. 











faced by our democracy in a complex world. 

William B. Featherstone in A Functional Cur- 
riculum for Youth? proposes a program in which 
“General Studies” is the common feature for 
all students. Although his terminology is differ- 
ent, he seems to be calling for a “true” core- 
centered curriculum. Much of his suggested pro- 
gram is organized in subjects, and will doubtless 
be attacked by some on this ground. However, 
his proposals seem practical and practicable 
under present school organizations. 

An excellent brief survey of approaches to 
curriculum planning is given in a symposium 
of articles* that discusses ““The Cultural Trans- 
mission Basis,” “The Developmental ‘Tasks 
Basis,” “The Pupils’ Need Basis,” “The Social 
Needs Basis,” and “The Community Resource 
Basis.” Helen F. Storen, in “A Critique of the 
Five Bases,’”’ implies that no curriculum commit- 
tee will wish to “adopt” one of these approaches 
as the sole basis for its curriculum development 
program. The symposium will be helpful, how- 
ever, for a review of the major schools of thought 
about curriculum-making. 

If social studies teachers have a responsibility 
to improve human relations, and we think they 
do, they will be interested in two recent volumes 
on intergroup education. Elementary Curric- 
ulum in Intergroup Relations* consists of de- 
scriptions of school practices which contributed 
to improving intergroup understanding. The ex- 
periences are divided into areas, such as family, 
community, learning about people, etc. Records 
of classroom reactions, and materials and diag- 
nostic instruments used are given. In each case 
the cooperating teachers began within the exist- 
ing framework of instruction. No separate units 


*B. Othanal Smith, William O. Stanley, and J. 
Harlan Shores. Fundamentals of Curriculum Develop- 
ment. Yonkers, N.Y.: World Book Co., 1950. 780 p. $4.50. 

William B. Featherstone. A Functional Curriculum 
for Youth. New York: American Book Co., 1950. 276 p. 
$3.25. 

*“Bases for Selecting School Programs,” School Execu- 
tive, 70: 61-74; May, 1951. 

* Staff of Intergroup Education in Cooperating Schools, 
Hilda Taba, Director, Elementary Curriculum in Inter- 
group Relations: Case Studies in Instruction. American 
Council on Education, 1950. 248 p. $2.50. 
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or special courses in intergroup education were 
introduced. With Focus on Human Relations® 
is an inspiring account of how Deborah Elkins 
used social studies, literature, and guidance 
classes to build a program devoted to the im- 
provement of human relations. Miss Elkins de- 
scribes with specific detail how she diagnosed 
needs in this area through sociograms, student 
interviews, parent interviews, and pupil diaries. 
This teacher feels that her students have grown 
in their ability to work in groups and she finds 
a dramatic reduction of hostility in her classes. 
Allied to the two previous volumes is a signifi- 
cant work, Understanding Group Behavior of 
Boys and Girls. Based on experimentation in a 
public school situation, this volume is as impor- 
tant for the questions it raises as for the infor- 
mation it contains. The authors maintain that 
we have frequently overemphasized the individ- 
ual and underemphasized the group, and discuss 
how a teacher may go about studying a group to 
create better group living. Democratic methods 
and group planning will! not work unless a group 
develops group goals and the drive to attain 
them. Cunningham and her associates remind us 
that goals are the factors that influence behavior; 
therefore our major focus in effecting behavior 
change should be in the area of goal setting. 


GENERAL SOCIAL STUDIES MATERIAL 


WENTY-FOUR traits of a good citizen are 

‘A aechen in terms of specific behavior in 
“Characteristics of the Good Democratic Citi- 
zen.”? The description was developed by a com- 
mittee of the National Council for the Social 
Studies in cooperation with representatives of 
the armed forces by means of a questionnaire 
addressed to 300 leaders in various phases of 
American life. Such a description of citizenship 
characteristics obviously has important implica- 
tions for improving the social studies curriculum. 
To demonstrate how schools can work toward, 
“World Understanding for Children,”® Helen 
Cowan Wood lists eight basic concepts relating 


* Hilda Taba and Deborah Elkins. With Focus on Hu- 
man Relations: A Story of an Eighth Grade. American 
Council on Education, 1950. 227 p. $2.50. 

*Ruth Cunningham and Associates. Understanding 
Group Behavior of Boys and Girls. New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University. 1951. 
446 p. $3.25. 

*“Characteristics of the Good Democratic Citizen,” 
Social Education, 14: 310-13; November 1950. 

* Helen Cowan Wood, “World Understanding for Chil- 
dren,” California Journal of Elementary Education, 19: 77- 
121; November 1950. 


to world understanding and for each one gives 
examples of supporting generalizations that can 
be developed at the various grade levels of the 
elementary and junior high school. This ap- 
proach seems promising, provided teachers choose 
generalizations to be developed in terms of their 
own students’ experience and abilities and are 
effective in relating the generalization and the 
concept that the generalization supports. Among 
the concepts listed are: The world is one com- 
munity, and good human relations are necessary 
for good world relations. The article also in- 
cludes an outline of study for grades 7, 8, or 9, 
“Building a World Community.” The suggested 
learning experiences are especially good. 

The American Association of School Adminis- 
trators directs its attention to the vital area of 
conservation in its latest yearbook, Conservation 
Education in American Schools.° The volume, 
designed to be an administrator’s guide, will be 
a valuable handbook for anyone dealing with 
conservation in the schools. Most valuable for 
teachers are the various appendices which list 
reading materials, audio-visual sources, and 
agencies concerned with conservation. 

The status of United States history in the 
curriculum is reviewed in “Another Look at the 
American History Program.’° The author con- 
cludes that a three-cycle program is needed, but 
that the existing program is not satisfactory. He 
recommends an “anecdotal approach” in the 
intermediate grades, a “topical approach” or or- 
ganization at the junior high school level, and 
would leave to the more mature senior high 
school years the study of chronologically organ- 
ized history. In considering this proposal, one 
may question whether the synthesis that is re- 
quired for comprehension of a topically organized 
study of history requires less or more maturity 
than that required for comprehension of a 
chronological narrative. 

Erling M. Hunt in his presidential address to 
the National Council for the Social Studies dis- 
cussed the role of “History in General Educa- 
tion.’ Surveying the teaching of social studies 
during the twentieth century he sets up as evalua- 
tive criteria the three points that were proposed 
by Charles A. Beard: the requirements of schol- 


* Conservation Education in American Schools. Twenty- 
ninth Yearbook, American Association of Schoo] Adminis- 
trators, 1951. 527 p. $4.00. 

* Floyd B. Bolton, “Another Look at the American 
History Program,’ Social Education, 15: 109-10; March 
1951. 

“Erling M. Hunt, “History in General Education,” 
Social Education, 15: 64-68; February 1951. 
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tions of space made it necessary for us to omit other 
useful material.” 
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special courses in intergroup education were 
troduced. With Focus on Human Relations® 
an inspiring account of how Deborah Elkins 
eq social studies, literature, and guidance 

to build a program devoted to the im- 
ovement of human relations. Miss Elkins de- 
sibes with specific detail how she diagnosed 
eds in this area through sociograms, student 
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orld. f ryiews, parent interviews, and pupil diaries. 
al Cur- Brnis teacher feels that her students have grown 
n which §, their ability to work in groups and she finds 
ure for § dramatic reduction of hostility in her classes. 
s differ. J Allied to the two previous volumes is a signifi- 
>” core Boot work, Understanding Group Behavior of 
ted pro- ys and Girls.* Based on experimentation in a 
oubtless Bblic school situation, this volume is as impor- 
lowever, Bant for the questions it raises as for the infor- 
cticable Brion it contains. The authors maintain that 
e have frequently overemphasized the individ- 
ches to $j and underemphasized the group, and discuss 
1posium How a teacher may go about studying a group to 
| Trans- Breate better group living. Democratic methods 
Tasks ind group planning will not work unless a group 
e Social velops group goals and the drive to attain 
Xesource Hjem, Cunningham and her associates remind us 
e of the that goals are the factors that influence behavior; 
commit: fijerefore our major focus in effecting behavior 
proaches ange should be in the area of goal setting. 
lopment 
ul, how- | GENERAL SOCIAL STUDIES MATERIAL 
thought IwENTY-FOUR traits of a good citizen are 
~ described in terms of specific behavior in 
mnsibility Characteristics of the Good Democratic Citi- 
ink they jh.."" The description was developed by a com- 
volumes Heitee of the National Council for the Social 
Cure Budies in cooperation with representatives of 
's of de Hii. armed forces by means of a questionnaire 
utributed Bitressed to goo leaders in various phases of 
The €Binerican life. Such a description of citizenship 
s family, Basracteristics obviously has important implica- 
Records tions for improving the social studies curriculum. 
ind diag: To demonstrate how schools can work toward, 
each Case BWorld Understanding for Children,”* Helen 
the exist Bovan Wood lists eight basic concepts relating 
‘ate units 
‘Hilda Taba and Deborah Elkins. With Focus on Hu- 
y, and }-lln Relations: A Story of an Eighth Grade. American 
1 Develo Miwncil on Education, 1950. 227 p. $2.50. 
30 p- $4.59 ‘Ruth Cunningham and Associates. Understanding 
Curriculum up Behavior of Boys and Girls. New York: Bureau of 
950. 276 P. _— Teachers College, Columbia University. 1951. 
00] Exec Neha teristis of the Good Democratic Citizen,” 
; “al Education, 14: 310-13; November 1950. 
ing Schools ‘Helen Cowan Wood, “World Understanding for Chil- 
7 ped mt,” California Journal of Elementary Education, 19: 77- 





1; November 1950. 
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to world understanding and for each one gives 
examples of supporting generalizations that can 
be developed at the various grade levels of the 
elementary and junior high school. This ap- 
proach seems promising, provided teachers choose 
generalizations to be developed in terms of their 
own students’ experience and abilities and are 
effective in relating the generalization and the 
concept that the generalization supports. Among 
the concepts listed are: The world is one com- 
munity, and good human relations are necessary 
for good world relations. The article also in- 
cludes an outline of study for grades 7, 8, or 9, 
“Building a World Community.” The suggested 
learning experiences are especially good. 

The American Association of School Adminis- 
trators directs its attention to the vital area of 
conservation in its latest yearbook, Conservation 
Education in American Schools.® The volume, 
designed to be an administrator’s guide, will be 
a valuable handbook for anyone dealing with 
conservation in the schools. Most valuable for 
teachers are the various appendices which list 
reading materials, audio-visual sources, and 
agencies concerned with conservation. 

The status of United States history in the 
curriculum is reviewed in “Another Look at the 
American History Program.”?° The author con- 
cludes that a three-cycle program is needed, but 
that the existing program is not satisfactory. He 
recommends an “anecdotal approach” in the 
intermediate grades, a “topical approach” or or- 
ganization at the junior high school level, and 
would leave to the more mature senior high 
school years the study of chronologically organ- 
ized history. In considering this proposal, one 
may question whether the synthesis that is re- 
quired for comprehension of a topically organized 
study of history requires less or more maturity 
than that required for comprehension of a 
chronological narrative. 

Erling M. Hunt in his presidential address to 
the National Council for the Social Studies dis- 
cussed the role of “History in General Educa- 
tion.”’"*? Surveying the teaching of social studies 
during the twentieth century he sets up as evalua- 
tive criteria the three points that were proposed 
by Charles A. Beard: the requirements of schol- 


* Conservation Education in American Schools. Twenty- 
ninth Yearbook, American Association of School Adminis- 
trators, 1951. 527 p. $4.00. 

* Floyd B. Bolton, “Another Look at the American 
History Program,’ Social Education, 15: 109-10; March 
1951. 
arn Erling M. Hunt, “History in General Education,” 
Social Education, 15: 64-68; February 1951. 
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arship, the needs of changing society, and the 
requirements of the teaching and learning 
process. Professor Hunt finds that during various 
periods certain of these criteria have been em- 
phasized at the expense of the others. The goals 
of general education he considers to be personal 
development and competent citizenship in a 
democratic society, Any curriculum pattern set 
up to achieve these goals must be evaluated 
against Beard’s criteria and must draw on both 
direct and vicarious experience. This means that 
it will include history, the’ record of all human 
experience, as well as other social sciences, 


ELEMENTARY SOCIAL STUDIES CURRICULUM 


ALPH PRESTON in Teaching the Social 
Studies in the Elementary School* suggests 
that there are four useful organizing centers for 
content: (1) community activities and institu- 
tions, (2) social processes, defined as basic activi- 
ties carried on by man throughout history, (3) 
contemporary foreign cultures and geographic 
regions, and (4) history. Each of these deals with 
man and society, but each has a distinct emphasis. 
Preston is of the opinion that children should 
study society from all four angles and that, “each 
class should have one study each year approached 
from each of these points of view.” 

Social Studies for Children in a Democracy 
is a more encyclopedic work than is Preston’s 
volume, but the author’s viewpoint is always 
evident. John U. Michaelis emphasizes that the 
educational program must be geared to the na- 
ture and needs of children. He concludes that 
social functions, areas of living, and life situa- 
tions are the most satisfactory bases for cur- 
riculum organization. Michaelis also faces in 
common-sense fashion the thorny problem of 
sequence in learning experiences. He advocates 
a curriculum organization in which a framework 
is set up, within which teachers can select vari- 
ous units. However, the total pattern should 
provide for continuity of learning and take into 
consideration the growth characteristics and 
needs of children. 

All elementary teachers will find valuable sug- 
gestions in Social Education of Young Chil- 
dren.** This newly revised bulletin is particularly 


Ralph Preston, Teaching the Social Studies in the 
Elementary School. New York: Rinehart and Co., 1950. 
337 P- $3.00. 

% John U. Michaelis, Social Studies for Children in a 
Democracy. New York: Prentice-Hall, 1950. 466 p. $5.65; 
to schools, $4.25. 

“Mary Willcockson, ed., Social Education of Young 
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valuable because of its down-to-earth quality, 
The many specific learning experiences described 
in Part II, “Illustrations of Social Education’ 
can be helpful to teachers in the field. Jp . 

thoughtful final chapter Virgil E. Herrick ang 
Jesse Knapp Steele take the ideas presented ; 
the volume and suggest bases for an effective 
program of social education. Herrick and Steele 
believe that the problem of improving program, 
for young children is essentially one of develop 
ing the promising practices and ideas that are 
already available to teachers. 

The major weaknesses of many element, 
social studies units are analyzed in “So¢j, 
Studies Units for the Elementary School: Some 
Basic Weaknesses.”’** A study of 97 units revealed 
ten major weaknesses which are listed and dj 
cussed. Many of the units lacked unity, ignored 
individual differences, included activities that 
had little relationship to goals, and failed to in 
clude provision for evaluation. 

Wanda Robertson in An Evaluation of the 
Culture Unit Method for Social Education* par 
ticularly criticizes one type of unit commonly 
used in the elementary grades—that dealing with 
the study of foreign cultures. She finds that sup 
porters of culture units claim that these studie 
help bring about an understanding of mode 
life, result in a better understanding of people 
at home and abroad, and meet the needs and in 
terests of children. In separate chapters Dr 
Robertson studies each of these points and con 
cludes that the culture unit fails on all coun 
The author’s criticisms of culture units as th 
are generally taught seem well-taken. Howeve 
her basic point of view is that the element: 
schools should deal with “real and significan 
problems of every day living,” and so most o 
her criticisms would apply to any organizatio 
which is not founded on a “real” problems ap 
proach. 

A review of trends in geography teaching 
through two decades is given by J. D. McAula 
in “Whither Elementary School Geography.” 
Elementary courses of study, geography text 
books and the writings of authorities in the field 





Children. Curriculum Series, No. 4, Revised Ed. Nationa 
Council for the Social Studies, 1950. 120 p. $1.50. 

% J. D. McAulay, “Social Studies Units for the Ele 
mentary School: Some Basic Weaknesses,” Social Ed 
tion, 14: 318-19; November 1950. 

% Wanda Robertson, An Evaluation of the Cultu 
Unit Method for Social Education. New York: Bureau 0 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1950 
142 p. $2.50. 

“J. D. McAulay, “Whither Elementary School Gt 
raphy,” Journal of Geography, 50: 189-92; May 195! 
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of geographic education were examined with 
ference to objectives, content, and teaching 
nethods for elementary geography. The develop- 
gents reported include a trend toward global or 
‘ick andi »ne-world geography; a trend toward correlation 
nted infljetween geography and other social studies 
effective subjects, with geography retaining its separate 
id Steele entity; an emphasis on an overall, develop- 
rograms§ mental program of geographic training from 
develop primary through upper grades. There has also 
that arelfieen a trend away from place geography and 
presentation of isolated facts, and toward pres- 
station of a body of related facts selected for 
ihe development of particular concepts. There 
has come to be less emphasis on the acquiring of 
geographic information as such and more on the 
building of sympathetic attitudes and under- 
sandings about other peoples. This survey, it 
yould seem, might well be made required read- 
ing for those who are distressed by the results of 
the recent New York Times investigation into 
ihe geographic knowledge possessed by college 
gudents. It indicates that the schools have not 
attempted to teach for long-term recall of the 
kinds of specifics that were tested in parts of Mr. 
Yan Valkenburg’s examination. For curriculum 
makers, on the other hand, and for social studies 
achers in general the survey may raise 
wo questions: (1) Are the schools effectively 
pursuing the objectives they claim to have set 
or the geographic education program? (2) Have 
the schools chosen the objectives for geographic 
education that are most useful from society’s 
point of view? 
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However 
ementaryy SECONDARY SocIAL STupIES CURRICULUM 
gniican@rHE third edition of Edgar B. Wesley's 
most Oj | standard work on the social studies, now 
anizaloT@icroughly revised, has appeared under a new 
dems apihitle Teaching Social Studies in High Schools.** 

_ §Put two is devoted to the social studies cur- 
teaching fculum, Since most social studies teachers know 
es ihe sound treatment provided in earlier editions 
raphy. "and since it was reviewed at length in the May 
hy text issue of Social Education, only a brief notice 
the field, required here. 
i, National hose working at the junior high level will 
50. ppreciate the most recent publication of the 
r the Ele National =Council’s Curriculum Committee, 
ial Edueivcial Studies for Young Adolescents.® Trends 
he Cultu 
Bureau 0 Edgar B. Wesley, Teaching Social Studies in High 
ersity, 195m 00! Boston: D. C, Heath, 1950. 594 p. $4.00. 

Julian Aldrich, ed., Social Studies for Young Adoles- 

hool Geogg’"’s. Washington: National Council for the Social Studies, 
¥ 1951. 151. $1.50, 
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that are influencing social studies patterns for 
young adolescents are analyzed, and the pro- 
grams of five schools are presented in some detail. 
The Curriculum Committee then makes recom- 
mendations regarding social studies programs 
in the junior high school. Readers may supple- 
ment this brief notice by consulting Social Edu- 
cation, May 1951, where a full description of the 
volume is given. 

Those who are teaching problems courses will 
find value in The Development of the Modern 
Problems Course in the Senior High School.” 
The book traces the history of these courses in 
the secondary program, but chapter four deals 
specifically with the questions of organization 
and content. The author does not believe that 
the selection of problems should be limited by 
student interests and immediate needs, although 
students should participate in the choice of prob- 
lems. Neither does he favor a haphazard se- 
quence of units, but feels that earlier units 
should provide a foundation for later ones. The 
importance of including historical background 
in each unit is stressed. 

Chester D. Babcock reports on aspects of the 
status of contemporary problems courses as they 
are reflected in a study completed in 1948.21 Com- 
mon objectives of the courses included helping 
young people develop understandings and con- 
cerns about important social problems, and the 
problem-solving skills so essential to intelligent 
consideration of such problems, It will not sur- 
prise most readers that in a list of the 14 topics 
most commonly studied there is a heavy emphasis 
on broad social problems rather than on personal 
problems. The author reports eight techniques 
that have been used to select topics for study 
in situations where there is no list of required 
topics. 

Phillips Bradley focuses on one particular 
problem in two articles on, “Labor-Management 
Relations in the Social Studies,” and, “Labor- 
Management Relations in the Classroom.’’?? 
Bradley suggests that there be systematic study 
of industrial relations in the 11th or 12th grade 
—probably a unit of study. He proposes that a 


* Manson Van B. Jennings, The Development of the 
Modern Problems Course in the Senior High School. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1950. 180 p. $2.85. 

* Chester D. Babcock, “Fundamentals of Citizenship 
Education,” Educational Leadership, 8: 344-49. 

“Phillips Bradley, “Labor-Management Relations in 
the Social Studies,” Social Education, 14: 203-05; May 
1950; “Labor-Management Relations in the Classroom,” 
Social Education, 14: 314-17; November 1950. 
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number of more oblique.approaches be used 
at earlier grade levels—study of lives of leaders, 
for example. These articles proposing to inte- 
grate into existing programs basic information 
about a major contemporary problem seem to 
take a realistic and constructive approach to the 
problem of “neglected areas” in the social studies 
curriculum. One cannot help but remember the 
rash of special courses—on Latin America, the 
Far East, and even Labor-Management Rela- 
tions—that broke out a decade or so ago in our 
efforts to solve this problem. We have come to 
realize that such courses can reach only a small 
proportion of students, and that the more effec- 
tive approach is to give treatment within the 
basic program to the formerly neglected areas. 
The question of what shall be eliminated or 
minimized to permit treatment of currently 
pressing topics unfortunately remains unan- 
swered. 
CONCLUSIONS 


HE recent literature reviewed in this article 

seems to indicate certain trends in the field 
of social studies curriculum. There is continuing 
emphasis on improving human relations through 
social studies programs. There is emphasis on 
the importance of helping students to “feel” 
about social problems, to identify themselves 
with the people involved in them, as well as to 
learn facts about the problems. There are con- 
tinuing efforts to provide for more adequate 
treatment of formerly neglected areas of content 
—labor-management relations, for example. 
More stress seems to be placed on what social 
studies teachers think are the needs and interests 
of young people, particularly at the elementary 
level. It seems widely accepted that the acquir- 
ing of information is only one of several major 
objectives for the social studies. With regard to 
curriculum pattern, it is clear that the subject 
sequence remains the predominant form of or- 
ganization for social studies programs. 


N SURVEYING the recent publications relat- 
ing to the social studies curriculum, the 
reader will find little or no treatment of several 


important aspects of the field. Perhaps mo, 
noticeable is the dearth of reports on 04; 
studies programs organized on other than th 
subject-sequence pattern. Such reports, if Straight 
forward and specific, would be highly valuaby 
to social studies teachers who are re-assessing th 
program in which they are currently working 
There is general agreement that the so¢j; 
studies curriculum is overcrowded, but the liter 
ture provides few if any specific examples 9 
techniques for selecting content so as to ayoi( 
the over-crowding. Likewise, it seems to be ac 
cepted that a social studies program shoul 
function for the long range development of sty 
dents, yet little attention is given to approache@ 
for vertical articulation of the 12 or 14 yea 
program in social studies. These represent threg 
areas where further discussion and reporting 
would seem profitable. 
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The Declaration of Independence and the Constitution applied to a nation without courage would not be worth th 





paper they were written on; indeed, they would be worse than useless for they would lead cowards into adventures thd Dr. C 


cowards cannot endure, and destruction would be the result (Gerald W. Johnson, This American People. Harper 2@emment 


Brothers, 1951, p. 15-16). 
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N RECENT months it has become only too 
fashionable to assign all unrest and turbu- 
lence in formerly colonial areas to the 
machinations of Moscow or the indigence of our 
proacheggon” Secretary of State. Such a naive theory of 
14 yeat history May suit the ‘morning headlines of a 
ent three ensational press, but it can hardly provide the 
ysis for an intelligent understanding of cur- 
gat world problems. 
The basic historical antecedents of the tensions 
T ud disorganization now facing most of Asia lie 
1 of Geogigat back in historical time and are in good part 
ie product of more than three centuries of Eu- 
ternationalifopean influence. The basic problem of Asia 


reporting 


pra wday, colonial nationalism, must likewise be 
1951. : é : 
t Througiff®=2 primarily as the response of non-European 


stment, edjgeoples to their conditions of life as influenced 
Press, igsommby three centuries of European contact.? 

__ 4 Tosay this much is to indulge in the obvious. 
‘a a Hlo analyse the character of that influence is to 
cial Educaeuter into a subject of the utmost complexity. 
At present even the methodological framework 
at Second precise analysis is inadequate and the special- 
- 5051580 faces the task of formulating proper tech- 
snd Worlaggiques for studying social change as influenced 
5-07; Maggy foreign contact. This paper will serve, it is 
ped, merely as an indication of some of the 
woblems faced and some of the avenues of re- 
An Eighthwgeatch that may prove fruitful. 
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INDIA AS THE EUROPEANS FOUND IT 


tical Think HEN the Europeans arrived on the scene 


aii in the Orient, they found civilizations in 
98-09; Nowmestence which were, in many cases, highly de- 


loped and complex. Several of these civiliza- 
d History, ions had produced literary, artistic, architec- 
al and religious systems of a degree of gran- 
tur hardly known in Western Europe at that 
ine. Their economic systems were so strongly 
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entrenched that they had been able to persist 
over many centuries and produce luxury goods 
which were most highly valued. 

Into these complex and ancient civilizations 
the Europeans brought their own ideas, legal 
codes, political techniques and value systems. 
The resulting mingling of two or more complex 
cultures comprised an historical process most dif- 
ficult to evaluate. An effort will be made here 
to indicate some of the better understood aspects 
of this process as it took place in India under 
British rule. One must, however, keep in mind 
the fact that the changes which took place were 
gradual, haphazard, and frequently subtle. 

Since we are concerned, primarily, with social 
change as effected by foreign intrusion, it is im- 
portant that we have clearly in mind the major 
elements of the traditional Indian society, prior 
to the coming of the Europeans, as well as some 
understanding of the character and institutions 
of the Europeans who secured power in India. 


HEN the Europeans arrived in India, 
they found an ancient civilization ruled 
by recent invaders from the North—the Moghuls. 
The Moghul Empire was an agrarian-based, semi- 
feudal society. Its Government was staffed by a 
bureaucracy, its revenues were primarily from 
the land, and its form of feudalism was that of 
rights to land revenues granted to nobles of the 
military or administrative hierarchy in return for 
their services in maintaining the Empire.? 
Underneath the Moghul state-system lay the 
myriad of ancient Indian villages. India lived 
in its villages, as it had from time immemorial, 


*See the excellent article by Dan and Alice Thorner, 
“India,” in R. Linton, Most of the World, N.Y.: 1949. 
Also, Chapter Six of, Kenneth P. Landon, Southeast Asia, 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1949. 

?In some cases, at least, these rights to a share of the 
revenue had been transformed into what amounted to 
hereditary land tenures. In some cases, moreover, land 
tenures as such had been given to loyal underlings of the 
State, These exceptions, however, do not seem to negate 
the rule that shares in revenue was the most common 
form of perquisite. 
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and the economic, political, social and religious 
life of the vast majority of the Indian people 
revolved around the individual village. 

While generalizations are unsafe, one can say 
that most of the villages of India were organized 
on a self-sufficient and localistic basis. Usually 
the village land was held in common by members 
of the village, being divided among the cultivat- 
ing households at intervals by the traditional vil- 
lage panchayat—Council of Elders. Generally, 
the village paid its land tax to the Government 
in kind, as a percentage of its total crop. This 
percentage of the annual harvest passed into the 
hands of the Moghul administrators and moved 
up the line to support the various levels of the 
Moghul State. The basic contact of the village 
with the outside world was in the payment of a 
portion of its crop to the officials and in the irreg- 
ular demands made on it for forced labor. 

Within the tiny, self-sufficient village, eco- 
nomic life was generally of a non-commercial 
character. The residents of the village farmed 
their share of the village land, raised families, 
and died with almost no reference to commer- 
cial affairs or to matters outside the village. 

In each village there were, in addition to the 
cultivating households, several families of sec- 
ondary producers. These included the black- 
smith, silversmith, carpenter, leather worker, 
scavenger, priest and astrologer. They served the 
rest of the village community on something akin 
to a barter basis. The carpenter or blacksmith 
produced for a known demand and was paid for 
his services by receiving grain from the cultivat- 
ing households for whom he had performed such 
services, or by receiving a small portion of the 
village land for his own cultivation. 


HIS intimate society, based on a face-to-face 
economy, was closely bound together by an- 
cient tradition and by religious practice. The 
caste system usually indicated the hereditary oc- 
cupation of each villager and fixed the relations 
between castes. The economic relations of ex- 
change of goods and services were defined by the 
caste system and, at least in parts of India, by the 
closely-allied jajmani system. 
The jajmani system* provided that each caste 
family in the village had a fixed relationship in 


*See: A. T. Mosher, The Economic Effects of Hindu 
Religious and Social Traditions on Agricultural Produc- 
tion by Christians in North India, Chicago: University of 
Chicago (dissertation), 1946. Mr. Mosher has made full 
use of W. Wiser’s pioneer study on the jajmani system. 


terms of duties, services and responsibilities with 
the other families of the village. Thus the shoe. 
maker owed so many pairs of shoes a year to the 
other members of the village in terms of their 
status in the caste hierarchy and was paid or 
otherwise rewarded for the shoes as prescribed by 
the traditional regulations of the jajmani system, 
In this way the life of each of the villagers was 
intimately bound up with the life of the others. 

In addition, the villager was supported and, 
in turn, controlled, by his caste council which 
supervised the social and religious life of the 
members of the caste residing in the village. The 
caste council also played what may be described 
as a legal role by representing its members in 
altercations with members of a different caste. 
The villager was also supported and controlle 
by the joint-family system. In the joint-family 
system, the family remains a social and economid 
unit, dwelling together under the paternalistic 
rule of the father or eldest male. As the sons 


marry they bring their wives home to the joint! 


family and continue as members of it, subjec 
to its rulings. In economic affairs the joint-famil; 
takes precedence over its individual members and 


each is responsible for the welfare of the whol¢ 
family while the family, in turn, shares what if 


has among all of its members. 


HE primary associations of joint-familyj 


caste council, and village council thus pro 
vided control and direction over the activitie 
of the villagers as well as support and integra 


tion for the individual. This close integration 


made for intellectual and emotional stability 
and for economic security. True enough, thé 
economic security was generally at a very lo 
level of subsistence. The village seldom produced 
much of a surplus and officialdom sometimes sit 
phoned off most of the surplus to support thé 
State. But, within the limits of a subsistencé 
economy, each member of the village had an um 
questioned right to some share in the total ne 
produce of the family and of its village. Nor w 
this right conditioned in any significant way b 
non-local economic factors. 

These hundreds of thousands of localistic, seli 
sufficient and non-commercial villages—virtuall 
static as they were—comprised the base and bul 
of Indian society. Kings might come and g0 
dynastic wars might rage and local bureaucrat 
might revolt, but the self-sufficient village helt 
tenaciously to its piece of land, to its bindin 
social interrelationships and to its tradition 
mores, beliefs and practices. 
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INDIA 


THE IMPACT OF EUROPEANS 


NTO this rather static scene came the ener- 
I getic entrepreneurs of Western commercial 
and trading organizations. Concerned, at first, 
with trade and profits, these roving merchants 
were anxious to obtain a monopoly of the rich 
trade with the Orient. 

The representatives of the Great Trading Com- 
panies chartered by Britain, Holland, .or France, 
confirmed believers in mercantilist theory, were 
anxious to exclude their rivals from the Orient 
trade and were similarly anxious to eliminate 
competition from the indigenous merchants of 
India or Southeast Asia. The key to their com- 
mercial thinking was monopoly, and the key to 
monopoly was power. The ultimate result was the 
consolidation of European political rule over 
non-European peoples of India and the East. 

In India, between 1600 and 1763, the English 
East India Company contested with rivals from 
Portugal, Holland, and France, and _ finally 
emerged triumphant. In the process the Com- 
pany became a political power in Bengal and, 
subsequently, in other parts of India. In becom- 
ing a political power, the Company added to its 
normal commercial activities the right to collect 
taxes in those areas given over to it by the 
Moghul Emperor or by his deputies. With the 
power to collect taxes went other forms of po- 
litical control: judicial authority, the right to 
regulate trade, and so forth. Between 1763 and 
1858 the Company extended its military and 
political power over ever larger areas of India. 

The primary interest of the Company was in 
profitable trade and in the revenues to be gained 
from collecting the land tax. As a result it rapid- 
ly became involved in activities that struck at 
the core of the self-sufficient Indian village. The 
frst great change was the introduction of a new 
land-tenure system based on English concepts 
of private ownership that differed from general 
Indian practice. Whereas formerly the tax-collec- 
ors, or zamindars, had been State officials charged 
with securing the State’s portion of the crop from 
anumber of villages assigned to them, the Per- 
manent Settlement, established in 1793 by Lord 
Cornwallis, transformed the tax-collectors into 
English-style landlords, while most of the vil- 
lagers, who had formerly held the land in com- 
mon, were reduced to the status of tenants-at- 
will. 





*See: K. C. Chaudhuri, The History and Economics of 
the Land System of Bengal, Calcutta: The Book Com- 
pany, 1927. 
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CCOMPANYING this unprecedented change 
was the spread and dominance of other 
English legal concepts: individual ownership, 
contract law, mortgage, distraint, and forced 
sale. These legal concepts were, mostly unknown 
or even repugnant to the traditional law of In- 
dian society. Enforced as they were, in good part, 
by English judges in the English or Latin tongue, 
they disturbed the traditional economic and 
social polity of the Indian villager and caused 
him to suffer under a distinct disadvantage. 
Taken together, these new elements, introduced 
from outside, were the beginning of a funda- 
mental “revolution” in Indian society. This. 
revolution shook it at its very base—the village.° 

Moreover, the English revenue system was ap- 
plied whereby each plot of land was assessed for 
value and paid a land-tax in cash to the Gov- 
ernment. 

In the zamindari areas the landlord paid the 
cash assessment and secured rent in cash or kind 
from his tenants. In other parts of India the 
arrangement was made by the Company directly 
with each separate peasant proprietor and in 
this instance the peasant proprietor had to pay 
the assessment in cash. The creation of a fixed 
cash land-tax payment struck directly at the old, 
localistic, non-commercial life of the village. The 
village land now belonged to a landlord or, in 
parts of India, to individual proprietors, Land 
could now be bought, sold, mortgaged, and lost. 
Communal rights in land had largely been wiped 
out and the land tax had, in most instances, to 
be paid in cash rather than in kind. 

Even worse, the land tax was a fixed sum 
(though in many parts of India it could be re- 
vised periodically by English magistrates) and 
had to be paid on a certain day or the property 
would be put up for tax sale. In previous times 
the land-tax had been a percentage of the crop 
and if the crop failed the tax was not paid. Un- 
der the new system, until late nineteenth cen- 
tury reforms, the rigidity of the new cash tax 
was firmly maintained. The result, as the decades 
passed, was an increased loss of land. 

Finally, all of this came to be administered by 
an alien bureaucracy, speaking an alien tongue 
and, generally, but poorly acquainted with local 
exigencies or ancient customs. These men were 
hardly conscious of the profound change they 
were working in the heart of Indian society and 
could not foresee its long-range, deleterious re- 
sults. The process, however, continued. 


*K. P. Landon, Op. cit., p. 178-83. 
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Since the village members now had to pay 
taxes in cash they had to operate in terms of the 
cash-nexus. They had to sell their crop or their 
services to raise money with which to pay the 
tax. And, as time passed, English machine-made 
goods entered the Indian market, ousting the 
more costly handicraft products of the old so- 
ciety. When this process had extended its range 
throughout the countryside, the peasant had to 
find cash in order to purchase the simple neces- 
sities of life. Moreover, the establishment of a 
Government Salt Tax put an added monetary 
burden on the villager. The end result was, of 
course, that the Indian peasant was tied ever 
more firmly into a cash economy and into the 
world market with all of its fluctuations and un- 
certainties. 


ITH this development much of the old 

security and stability passed away. The 
peasant no longer had a firm claim on a share 
of the village land; the jajmani system tended 
to become commercialized; the secondary pro- 
ducer lost his craft and turned to the land for 
a living; the binding integration of the old vil- 
lage society was increasingly disrupted by the 
new commercial and legal systems erected by the 
foreign rulers. The peasant now stood as a luck- 
less tenant working for a grasping landlord, or 
tried to eke out an existence in an unfamiliar 
economic and legal world as a peasant proprietor 
selling in the world market and subject to world 
economic conditions of which he had little un- 
derstanding. 

When the village economy was thus trans- 
formed, the old social institutions tended to 
wither away, or at least to lose much of their 
raison d’étre. As they moved toward loss of social 
utility, these institutions tended to lose their 
ability to support the individual and to define 
his value system for him. This involved a serious 
psychological disruption of which Landon says: 
“It is inevitable that the break-up of the tradi- 
tional isolated social group, the decay of the 
usual ethical forms, should exert an influence on 
the psyche of the people . . . it tends to cause 
a feeling of distress, a notion of unfair suppres- 
siom.....° 

True, the joint-family system remained in 
force, but with its base in communal land elimi- 
nated, its power to give economic support to its 
members diminished and, as a matter of fact, 
under the new economic conditions the joint- 


*K. P. Landon, Op. cit., p. 185. 
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family became in certain ways an economic 
hindrance to its members in a new setting of in- 
dividual enterprise. True, the caste system re- 
mained as a religious and ritual institution but 
its support of the member tended to become 
minimal as the new world outside the village 
cast its shadow over his daily life. 

The process, begun with a new land law and a 
new revenue system, was hastened by develop. 
ments during the nineteenth century. These in- 
cluded the effective opening of India as a market 
for British goods, the development of a railway 
and road network which tied the village more 
firmly into the world market, and the rise of 
urban centers in which a way of life radically 
different from that rural India soon developed. 

The old stability, the old security, the old sup- 
ports were losing their vitality. Forced into com- 
mercial agriculture, deprived of communal sup- 
ports, the peasant strove to keep his head above 
water. Statistics on land ownership, rural debt, 
expropriation, and famine, however, indicate 
that he fought a losing battle. A significant por- 
tion became landless agricultural laborers while 
an even larger number were reduced to the rank 
of sharecropper. 


NOTHER instance of European impact 
which has had deleterious results, would 
seem to be the rise of a parasitic entrepreneurial 
class in India. The character of the new land 
system, described above, created landlords and 
landlordism and caused Indians with wealth or 
with hopes of wealth to flock to the land, buying 
it up or securing it on mortgage-sale and making 
a handsome living by rack-renting their tenants. 
As the East India Company strengthened its 
own monopoly on the India trade, a large num- 
ber of the indigenous merchants found it impos- 
sible to compete. Abandoning an unprofitable 
business career they turned to land ownership 
and to living off rents. For a variety of reasons 
the easiest way to make an excellent return on 
investment was to push the level of rents up and 
live as absentee landlords whose position was 
reinforced and guaranteed by British law. 
Moreover, as the full impact of commercialism 


broke upon the peasantry, the latter tended to- 


sink ever deeper in debt. Under these circum- 
stances it was apparent that rural money-lending 
would prove a profitable form of enterprise. 
Thus there arose a number of local money- 
lenders, almost unknown to India in pre-British 
days who advanced credit to the agriculturists at 
ruinous rates of interest. The landlord-money- 
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lender, as time passed, tended to become the 
local grain and produce merchant, buying from 
the peasantry,” transporting the crop to the sea- 
ports, and there selling to the European business- 
man who shipped goods to the West. In each 
case the Indian entrepreneur was to be found 
occupying the role of non-productive middle- 
man, making a profit by buying and selling or 
by lending, mortgaging and rack-renting. These 
activities consisted in making money out of 
money and not in adding to the total net pro- 
ductive capacity. 

Since it was in these essentially non-productive 
fields of activity that the Indian well-to-do found 
greatest scope for their energy, it was probably 
inevitable that an attitude toward capital would 
develop which has proven inimical to modern 
India. Today India needs large amounts of in- 
vestment capital in order to modernize and ex- 
pand her productive plant, but Indian business- 
men, by and large, prefer to make their profits 
by speculation, rack-renting, money-lending and 
intermediary trade. 


Tue BririsH PARLIAMENT ASSUMES CONTROL 


N 1858 the rule of the Company was finally 
| abolished and for it was substituted political 
control of India by a Viceroy responsible to the 
Secretary of State for India who sat in London. 
Parliament had asserted its sovereignty over In- 
dian affairs, but Parliament had to legislate for 
avast and distant land whose customs were poorly 
understood and whose interests were frequently 
subordinated to those of the British. In India 
the Viceroy had a small advisory council of Euro- 
peans who were to help him to govern and legis- 
late for India, byt these men, no matter how 
sincere they may have been, had little direct con- 
act with Indian opinion and were in effect the 
department chiefs of an alien bureaucracy. 

Let it be said to their credit that most of the 
English rulers of India were conscientious, try- 
ing to do what they could to understand and cor- 
rect some of the abuses inherent in a vast and 
unrepresentative system of bureaucratic govern- 
ment. Their preconceptions were, however, basi- 
ally British and the result was that they saw 
ihe rule of English law as being a great boon 
when, in fact, it frequently served as engineer 
of social disruption. There is not space to quote 


_ ‘As the peasant was frequently in debt to him, the 
andlord-moneylender operating as grain merchant was 
ible to dictate the price the peasant would receive for 
ra This led to increased debt and additional loss 
ot land. 





here from the many incisive reports sent up by 
District Magistrates describing the way in which 
Indian life was being disorganized. Two exam- 
ples will, however, serve to indicate their tenor. 
The first comes from an official of the Indian 
Civil Service, S. $. Thorburn, writing in 1884: 

The Punjab is an agricultural province, a land of 
peasant proprietors, a large and annually increasing por- 
tion of whom are sinking into the position of serfs to the 
moneylenders, The gradual transfer of ownership of the 
soil from its natural lords—the cultivators—to astute . . 
traders and bankers, is directly due to a system of law 
and administration created by ourselves. . . .* 


Similarly, from the Viceroy Lord Lytton, in 
1847, when he asked his Council: 

Is it not obvious that if in any part of India the actual 
cultivators of the soil see, not only the proceeds of their 
labor, but actually their personal freedom, passing from 
them into the hands of a class whom, rightly or wrongly, 
they regard as authors of their ruin, and under the pro- 
tection of laws which they regard as the engines of it .. . 
the sense of hopelessness . . . must be a chronic incentive, 
if not to social disturbances, at least to personal crime... .* 


A DILEMMA 


ONCOMITANT with the development of 
Crown rule in India, came the extension of 
European education. Colleges and universities, 
on the English model, were built in India after 
1860, giving upper income Indians the same kind 
of education they would have received at Oxford 
or Cambridge. English became the language of 
“literate” India and a B.A. became the passport 
to position and advancement. 

Whatever else its qualities may have been, this 
Europeanized education did two things all too 
well. In the first place, it prepared a growing 
number of intelligent young middle-class Indians 
for careers in which they could not find employ- 
ment or, if employment could be found, at 
salaries far below those enjoyed by Europeans. 
Thus the Western-educated Indian felt discrimi- 
nated against in his own land. In the second 
place, this education spread Western ideas of 
democracy and self-determination, which were 
to instil in the dissatisfied Indian, youth a de- 
sire for self-rule. 

In addition, of course, Western education 
brought belief in social change, modernism and 
progress. For an India that was still poised as it 
were, between the remnants of the old and the 
as yet incomplete introduction of the new, the 
concept of dynamic progress and modernism in- 


*S. S. Thorburn, Musalmans and Money-Lenders in the 
Punjab, London: Wm. Blackwood, 1884. p. 1. 
* Ibid., p. 40. As quoted. 
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creased the pressures making for discontent and 
demanding amelioration. From 18go the Indian 
middle class intelligentsia led a growing na- 
tionalist movement demanding increasing degrees 
of self-rule and social and economic change. 

As this ‘middle class grew in size it found its 
interests in conflict with those of the British 
Government and it found the latter too conserva- 
tive to put into practice all of the programs of 
modernism which it demanded. In addition to 
this conflict, there remained the conflict within 
the educated Indians. Attracted as they were by 
Western progress, influenced by Western ideals, 
and anxious to taste the fruits of science and 
technology, the same Indians also felt a psycho- 
logical need to re-affirm their own Indian value 
system and to demonstrate that Indian society 
had merit. Thus an inner conflict developed over 
what attitude to take toward the things of the 
West. Some became completely Westernized and 
adopted Western values in toto. Others became 
only partly “Westernized” in their values and 
retained much of their traditional culture. Still 
others learned of the West only to reject its 
values and demand a return to the “pure” In- 
dia of pre-European times. 

However, change and dislocation were evident. 
Dissolution of the older ways was patently at 
hand, and even those who rejected the West 
were faced with the exceedingly difficult task of 
reconstituting their world view in terms of un- 
avoidable Western influence. For all concerned 
it was apparent that some satisfactory synthesis 
would have to be achieved, but such a synthesis 
was difficult to arrive at and to consolidate. 

One aspect of this difficulty was the fact that 
Western civilization had not by any means been 
completely transferred to Indian soil. Only cer- 
tain bits and snatches of the Western system of 
values, only certain aspects of the Western sys- 
tem of government, and only certain parts of the 
Western economic structure had been grafted 
onto the older order of things Indian. This is 
not, of course, to say that India should have 
been Westernized. It is merely to point out that 
it was particularly difficult to effect a synthesis 
out of the piecemeal grafting of segments of 
Western ways to the remnants of a collapsing in- 
digenous way-of-life. 

The result was frequently something like the 
development of a “split-personality’’ regarding 
the civilization of the West. Politically this reac- 
tion led the products of Oxford and Cambridge 
to publish newspapers in excellent English, curs- 
ing the foreigners for many of the things they 
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had brought to India. Some of the Indian middle. 
class, conscious of the need for modernization, 
blamed the British for inhibiting the full devel. 
opment of a new India. Others turned back to the 
supposed purity of ancient India and approved 
violence, if necessary, to rid the land of the for. 
eigner and all of his works. The impact of the 
West was not, however, likely to be repealed. 
Much of the intermingling of ideas, practices 
and institutions had already taken place. Indian 
traditions could be reinterpreted to make room 
for modernism but modernism could hardly be 
avoided. Thus the major task facing the intel. 
ligentsia came to be one of finding a synthesis 
that would provide a modus vivendi and give In- 
dia in the twentieth century a set of values that 
would give integration and meaning to life. 


PART from this intellectual and psychologi- 
A cal problem of integration, there remained 
the pressing problems of economic amelioration 
for a nation that had missed the Industrial Revo- 
lution. Here again the task confronting Indian 
leaders was to modernize their country in the 
midst of vestiges of a quasi-feudal past. And the 
problem of welding the industrial system into 
an agrarian and underdeveloped society charac. 
terized by abysmal poverty, mass illiteracy and 
antiquated land-tenure relationships has proved 
to be the most difficult of all. 

The pressing problems of modern India are 
bound up with an annual income of approxi- 
mately $30.00 per capita, with an average life 
span of 27 years, with the existence of a popula 
tion that is 85 percent illiterate and 75 percent de- 
pendent upon the soil for a meagre livelihood. 
The solutions to these problems involve addi- 
tional social and institutional change, and the 
problem of how to guide that change is a major 
one in itself. 


THE CONTINUING PROBLEM 


HREE centuries of European influence have 

had a drastic, if uneven, effect on the totality 
of the Indian social order. Sufficient damage has 
been done to the base of the old order to render 
it inadequate or to weaken it seriously. But the 
contact has not resulted in a new synthesis around 
which the people of India can, as yet, build a 
viable future. The West has permitted other peo- 
ples to see its material wonders and has ex: 
hibited the ability of man to conquer and 
manipulate aature for his own benefit. ‘The peo- 
ple of Indian and indeed of Asia, are determined 

(Continued on page 374) 
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Recent Supreme Court Decisions: 
Freedom of Expression and 


Competition 


Isidore Starr 








WO basic tenets of the American philoso- 

phy of society are freedom of expression 

and freedom of competition. Both con- 
cepts came in for judicial analysis at the last 
term of the Supreme Court. 


FREEDOM OF EXPRESSION 


HE case of the eleven Communists over- 
een three interesting cases concerned 
with expression. All three involved the right to 
use public property for the dissemination of 
private views as against the need of a civilized 
community for the protection of public peace 
and convenience. 

The case of Feiner v. New York (340 U.S. 315— 
ig51) dealt with a young college student, who 
was arrested and convicted of disorderly conduct 
while addressing an open air meeting on a street 
corner in Syracuse, New York. During his talk, 
which attracted a crowd of seventy-five to eighty 
Negroes and Whites, Feiner made derogatory 
comments about President Truman and others. 
Two policemen detailed to this meeting, testified 
that the crowd was “restless,” there was “pushing 
and shoving’ and there seemed to be interfer- 
ence with vehicular and pedestrian traffic. They 
also stated that the speaker “gave the impression 
that he was endeavoring to arouse the Negro 
people against the Whites, urging that they rise 
up in arms and fight for equal rights.”” When one 
person threatened violence if the police did not 
put a stop to the speech, one of the officers asked 
Feiner three times to step off the platform. When 
he refused, they arrested him on a charge of 


| Violating the disorderly conduct ordinance. The 


appeal to the Supreme Court was based on the 








This is the second of two articles dealing with recent 
Supreme Court Decisions. The author is a social stud- 
ies teacher in the Brooklyn (N.Y.) Technical High 
School. 
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contention that the conviction is a violation of 
the right to free speech under the due process 
clause of the Fourteenth Amendment. 

Six of the nine Justices sustained the convic- 
tion on the ground that in this case the speaker 
had passed “the bounds of argument or persua- 
sion.” The policeman could reasonably conclude 
that the reaction of the crowd to the speech 
created a clear and present danger of imminent 
disorder, interference with traffic and a general 
breach of peace. 

Justice Black’s dissent pointed out that the 
majority decision made available a simple tech- 
nique whereby “cities and states can with im- 
punity subject all speeches, political or other- 
wise, on streets or elsewhere, to the supervision 
and censorship of the local police.”” He con- 
tinued: 

Their (police) duty was to protect petitioner's right to 
talk, even to the extent of arresting the man who threat- 


ened to interfere. Instead, they shirked that duty and acted 
only to suppress the right to speak. 


Justice Douglas’s dissent, in which Justice 
Minton joined, re-emphasized the same idea: 


Public assemblies and public speech occupy an im- 
portant role in American life. One high function of the 
police is to protect these lawful gatherings so that the 
speakers may exercise their constitutional rights. When 
unpopular causes are sponsored from the public platform, 
there will commonly be muiterings and unrest and 
heckling from the crowd. When a speaker mounts a 
platform it is not unusual to find him resorting to exag- 
geration, to vilification of ideas and men, to the making 
of false charges. But those extravagances . . . do not justify 
penalizing the speaker by depriving him of the platform 
or by punishing him for his conduct. 


N TWO other cases the Court upheld free- 

dom of expression against the arbitrary ac- 
tions of local authorities. One case dealt with the 
disorderly conduct conviction of two members 
of Jehovah’s Witnesses for using a local park for 
a Bible talk without the permission of the au- 
thorities of Havre de Grace, Maryland. Although 
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such permission had been requested, it was 
denied after a hearing. There was no ordinance 
requiring a permit, but it was the custom in that 
community to obtain one. 

In a unanimous decision in Niemotko v. Mary- 
land (340 U.S. 268—1951) the Court reversed the 
convictions on the ground that there was a lack 
of standards in the license-issuing practices of 
the community. Since no standards had been 
formulated to limit the authority and discre- 
tion of the public officials in granting permits 
for the use of the public park, the local officers 
had absolute authority to act as censors. They 
could deny permits to anyone whose views they 
disliked. The crux of the ruling is summed up in 
this one pithy sentence: 


The right to equal protection of the laws, in the 
exercise of those freedoms of speech and religion pro- 
tected by the First and Fourteenth Amendments, has a 
firmer foundation than the whims or personal opinions 
of a local governing board. 


The case of Kunz v. New York (340 U.S. 2go— 
1951) also involved the problem of religious free- 
dom and freedom of expression on public prop- 
erty. However, unlike the preceding case, the 
issue here dealt with an arrest and conviction 
under a New York City ordinance which makes 
it unlawful for any person to hold public wor- 
ship meetings on the streets without first obtain- 
ing a permit from the police commissioner. 

Although Kunz, a Baptist minister, had ob- 
tained a permit in 1946, it was revoked that same 
year after a hearing before the police commis- 
sioner had disclosed that “he had ridiculed and 
denounced other religious beliefs in his meet- 
ings,” specifically those of the Catholics and Jews. 
Kunz’s applications for permits in 1947 and 1948 
were denied. Upon resuming his outdoor reli- 
gious meetings without a permit, he was arrested, 
convicted and fined. 

With only Justice Jackson dissenting, the 
Court reversed the conviction on the ground 
that the New York ordinance does not set up 
adequate safeguards which delimit the powers of 
local officials. The majority ruled the ordinance 
invalid because it gives an administrative official 
“discretionary power to control in advance the 
rights of citizens to speak on religious matters on 
the streets of New York.” Failure to prescribe 
reasonable standards related to proper regulation 
of public places makes an ordinance unconstitu- 
tional under the First and Fourteenth Amend- 
ments. The fact that Kunz’s meeting in 1946 had 
caused some disorder is no cause for withholding 
a permit in 1948. 
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Justice Jackson’s dissent, written in the heat 
of passion, accuses Kunz of being a clear and 
present danger to peace and safety. He charges 
that Kunz’s derogatory references to other re. 
ligious groups would probably lead to street 
fighting and riots unless attended by police 
escort. He reproves his colleagues in these words: 


If any two subjects are intrinsically incendiary and 
divisive, they are race and religion. Racial fears and 
hatreds have been at the root of the most terrible riot 
that have disgraced American civilization. They are ugly 
possibilities that overhang every great American city. The 
“consecrated hatreds of sect” account for more than a few 
of the world’s bloody disorders. These are the explosives 
which the Court says Kunz may play with in the public 
streets and the community must not only tolerate but aid 
him, I find no such doctrine in the Constitution. 


HE case of Breard v. Alexandria (341 US, 

622—1951) serves as a transition from free 
dom of expression cases to freedom of competi 
tion cases, for it contains the elements of both. 
Breard was arrested and convicted of violating 
an Alexandria (La.) ordinance which forbade 
“solicitors, peddlers, hawkers, itinerant merchant 
or transient vendors of merchandise” from sell: 
ing their articles from door-to-door without ob- 
taining the prior consent of the residents solicited. 
Breard, representing an out-of-state-corporation, 
was in charge of a crew of house-to-house so 
licitors who sold magazine subscriptions. 

The defendant contended that the ordinane 
violated the Federal Commerce Clause and the 
freedom of speech and press provisions of the 
First Amendment as incorporated into the Four 
teenth Amendment. 

Justice Reed, speaking for a majority of six 
upheld the constitutionality of the ordinance on 
the ground that it was a reasonable exercise of 
the police power—the power to protect the well 
being, comfort, tranquility and good order of the 
community. Since door-to-door canvassing has 
become in many instances a nuisance, commu 
nities are justified in passing regulatory measures 
Since selling articles brings into the picture i 
commercial transaction, it would be “a misus 
of the great guarantees of free speech and fret 
press to use those guarantees to force a com 
munity to admit the solicitors of publications 
the home premises of its residents.” Nor does the 
ordinance impose an undue and discriminaton 
burden upon interstate commerce. It limits onl} 
house-to-house soliciting without invitation; i 
does not interfere with selling through pet 
odicals, radio, mail or local agencies. 

Chief Justice Vinson and Justices Black and 
Douglas dissented. The Chief Justice argued tha! 
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RECENT SUPREME COURT DECISIONS 


the ordinance is really in favor of the local retail 
merchant, Since the magazine industry derives 
50-60 percent of its annual subscription circula- 
tion from the type of selling in this case, there is 
present discriminatory treatment of interstate 
commerce. 

Justice Black’s dissent maintained that free- 
dom of the press means liberty to publish, circu- 
late, and freedom to solicit paying subscribers. 


FREEDOM OF COMPETITION 


S THE Breard case proves, the Court does 
not view sympathetically local ordinances 
which interfere with competition. In Dean Milk 
Company v. City of Madison (340 U.S. 349— 
1951) six of the nine Justices declared unconsti- 
tutional a Madison (Wis.) ordinance which made 
it unlawful to sell milk as pasteurized unless it 
had been processed and bottled at an approved 
pasteurization plant within a radius of five miles 
from Madison. Said Justice Clark in speaking for 
the majority: 

In thus erecting an economic barrier protecting a 
major local industry against competition from without 
the state, Madison plainly discriminates against interstate 
commerce, This it cannot do, even in the exercise of its 
unquestioned police power to protect the health and 
afety of its people, if reasonable nondiscriminatory alter- 


natives, adequate to conserve legitimate local interests, 
are available. 


The reasonable and adequate alternative that 
the Court had in mind was the sending of Madi- 
son inspectors to distant milk sources and charg- 
ing the cost of such inspection to the importers 
of the milk. 

One of the most popular decisions in recent 
years for the American consumer—and one of the 
most disturbing for many small independent re- 
ailers and manufacturers—is found in Schweg- 
mann Bros. v. Calvert Distillers Corporation (341 
U.S. 384—1951). The issue before the Court was 
the constitutionality of the Louisiana Fair Trade 
Law, in particular, and the fair trade laws of the 
other forty-four states, in general. 

Price fixing is illegal per se under judicial in- 
terpretation of the Sherman Antitrust Act. How- 
ever, in 1937 Congress passed the Miller-Tydings 
Amendment to Section 1 of the Sherman Act. It 
provides that contracts or agreement prescribing 
minimum prices for the resale of trade-marked 
commodities are valid wherever such agreements 
or contracts are recognized under state law. The 
purpose of this change in the Sherman Act was 
to give Congressional approval to the many state 
air trade laws permitting price-fixing in intra- 
tate transactions. 
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The Louisiana law in question, like the others, 
enforced price-fixing agreements not only against 
parties to a contract, but also against non-signers. 
That is, once a single retailer agreed with a dis- 
tributor on the resale price, this agreement could 
be enforced against all retailers in the state. In 
this case Schwegmann Brothers, a New Orleans 
retailer, not only refused to sign a price-fixing 
contract with the Calvert and Seagram Corpora- 
tions, but persisted in selling the latter’s products 
at cut-rate prices, Since Calvert and Seagram had 
price-fixing contracts with other retailers in 
Louisiana, they sought an injunction against 
Schwegmann to prevent this price-cutting. 

In a six to three decision the Supreme Court 
invalidated the non-signed clause in fair trade 
laws and refused to authorize an injunction in 
this case. On the basis of Justice Douglas’s ruling 
the Miller-Tydings Act cannot be interpreted to 
authorize the imposition of a price-fixing con- 
tract between a manufacturer and a retailer upon 
other retailers without their consent. As the New 
York Herald Tribune remarked in its editorial 
(“Competition Sustained”—May 23, 1951) on this 
case: “The decision strikes at the principal legal 
prop for the price-fixing practice.” 

This is obviously a decision in support of free- 
dom of competition. Several days after the an- 
nouncement of the ruling, R. H. Macy and Co. of 
New York, started a price-cutting spree which 
spread rapidly to other stores and other cities. 
Dun and Bradstreet in a special study* of the ef- 
fect of this decision showed that between May 28 
and June 16, 1951 more than eight hundred 
stores in forty-three cities engaged in price cut- 
ting of fair-traded merchandise in the following 
categories especially; heavy and light electric 
household appliances and costmetics and drug 
specialties. 


N THREE decisions the Court reaffirmed the 

philosophy of the Sherman Antitrust Act. 
The case of Kiefer-Stewart Co. v. Seagram & 
Sons, Inc. (340 U.S. 211—1951) stands for the 
principle that agreements among competitors to 
fix maximum resale prices for their products 
violates the Sherman Act for they “cripple the 
freedom of traders and thereby restrain their 
ability to sell in accordance with their judg- 
ment.” The unanimous decision of the Court 


* Prevalence of Price Cuttings of Merchandise Marketed 
under Price-Maintenance Agreements” (May 28 through 
June 25, 1951), a study prepared for the Joint Committee 
on the Economic Report and the Select Committee on 
Small Business, United States Senate, 8and Cong., 1st 
Sess., Committee Print, Washington, 1951. 
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awarding treble damages to Kiefer-Stewart 
against two liquor firms for their violation of the 
Sherman Act stressed an oft-repeated principle: 
“Under the Sherman Act a combination formed 
for the purpose and with the effect of raising, de- 
pressing, fixing, pegging, or stabilizing the price 
of a commodity in interstate or foreign commerce 
is illegal per se.” 

In United States v. United States Gypsum Com- 
pany (340 U.S. 76—1950) the Court upheld a 
comprehensive decree against the defendant's 
price-fixing activities through its industry-wide 
patent licensing agreements among its former 
competitors, The defendant was ordered in the 
future to license all its patents in the gypsum 
products field to all applicants on equal terms. 

The Court’s disapproval of cartel arrange- 
ments is expressed in Timken Roller Bearing 
Co. v. United States (341 U.S. 593-1951). Here 
a majority of the Justices approved an injunc- 
tion against the American Timken Co., ordering 
it to refrain from conspiring with the British and 
French Timken Companies to restrain interstate 
and foreign trade by eliminating competition in 
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the manufacture and sale of antifriction bearing, 

Price discrimination is one of the serious prob. 
lems in a competitive economy. To help clarify 
this practice from a legal point of view, Congres; 
passed the Robinson-Patman (anti-price discrimi. 
nation) Amendment to Section 2 of the Clayton 
Anti-trust Act, which makes unlawful any price 
discrimination which lessens competition sub. 
stantially or tends to create a monopoly. Hoy. 
ever, the law does permit certain types of price 
differentials. 

The decisions summarized above point to the 
conclusion that, in freedom of expression cases, 
the Court definitely will not tolerate prior re. 
straints on speech by local officers “in the ab. 
sence of narrowly drawn, reasonable and definite 
standards for the officials to follow.’”’” However, 
once the speaker launches into his speech, he 
subjects himself to the “clear and present danger” 
rule. 

The decisions relating to competition re-affirm 
the Sherman Antitrust Act philosophy which op- 
poses restraints of trade and monopolistic agree. 
ments. 





INDIA 


(Continued from page 370) 


to secure for themselves the better way of life, 
the higher standards of living, and the potenti- 
ality of progress that science and technology have 
made available to us. 

They are not, however, necessarily prepared to 
accept our value system or our forms of govern- 
ment, or our world outlook. Where possible they 
will pick and choose for themselves and erect 
their own institutional and intellectual response 
to the twentieth century. The European has dis- 
turbed them and profited from them, he has also 
brought them parts of the change towards mod- 
ernization but he has not made the change for 
them. The European must not now be surprised 
that they have taken their destinies into their 
own hands and are engaged in rebuilding their 
societies in their own interests. Since our welfare 
depends in good part on the stability and pros- 
perity which they are able to develop, it is in our 
vital interest to work with them at the com- 
plicated task of modernization. 


In addition, by careful study and deep reflec 
tion, we may be able to participate, with them, 
in securing a better comprehension of the process 
of a social change that inevitably accompanies 
modernization. This knowledge will be of benefit 


to us as well as to those who are responsible for | 


developing nations that are currently underde- 
veloped. In gaining this knowledge we may do 
well to study more carefully than we yet have, 
the complicated record of three centuries of 
European influence on non-European peoples. 
If learning is to have value, as I believe it 
must, the insights we gain will be useful to each 
of us in understanding how societies develop, 
how social change takes place, how new institu: 
tions are wrought out of the debris of the old. 
This can benefit us as much as it can benefit 
India or Indonesia. It can also help us to realize 
that the social revolution in Asia today was nol 
plotted by three men in a dark room in the base 
ment of the State Department in Washington. 
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High School Students Evaluate 


Adult Citizens 


Frederic L. 


Ayer and Bernard R. Corman 








HAT activities does the high school 

student identify with excellent and 

poor citizenship? The Citizenship 
Education Project believed that the answer to 
this question would reveal three elements, all 
related: (1) the student’s concept of citizenship; 
(2) important gaps in this concept; (3) valuable 
dues to teachers in planning citizenship training 
programs. 

Students in seven schools collaborating with 
the Project were asked to think of an excellent 
and a poor adult citizen in their communities, 
and to describe incidents that would illustrate 
the activity of the persons chosen. Since no cues 
or leads were given to the students, the incidents 
they reported represent what they ordinarily as- 
ciate with citizenship, and not their reactions 
io items on a check list. Responses of 545 stu- 
dents, mostly high school seniors, were examined 
and classified according to areas of behavior or 
categories! such as voting, interpersonal relations, 
lection campaign activities, pride and interest 
in the community. 

The reliability of this classifying system, de- 
scribed in detail in a technical manual developed 
ty members of the Project staff, is indicated by 
the fact that independent coders agreed in their 
placement of incidents in the major behavior 
areas in 86.7 percent of all such placements. 


‘THE TYPICAL EXCELLENT CITIZEN 


S$ SEEN by students, the typical excellent 
A adult citizen is a man who shows pride in 
his own community and takes part in its affairs, 
ilthough students were vague as to how this pride 
and interest is exhibited. He is most likely to be 
ileader of a youth group, such as the Scouts or 








Both of the authors of this article are associated 
with the Citizenship Education Project. Dr. Ayer is 
tead of the division of evaluation and research; Mr. 
Corman is research assistant of the division in charge 
{ test construction and analysis. 
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the YMCA, a coach or sponsor of some recrea- 
tional group. In addition to work with youth 
groups, he is willing to give advice or money to 
individual young people. He contributes to char- 
ity and takes a leading role in organizing such 
activities. He is a person who gets on well with 
those around him. He takes an active part in 
the affairs of the school, as a member of PTA or 
as a supporter of school improvements. Finally, 
he is conscientious about voting in all elections, 
including the minor ones. The types of activities 
which have been mentioned comprise 52 per- 
cent of all behavioral acts described by students. 
Each of these types of activities was mentioned 
by at least g per cent of all students. 

The term “citizenship” is vague. Most fre- 
quently mentioned as evidence of excellent citi- 
zenship by students was pride and interest in the 
community. Responses classified under this head- 
ing were vague, for whenever the students stated 
specifically how pride and interest was shown, 
the response was classified in the more specific 
category. Nevertheless, one out of every four 
students made a statement classifiable under this 
heading. Included were references to attendance 
at meetings, support of worthy town projects, 
interest in the general welfare of the town, and 
the like; but the kind of meeting, the kind of 
project, or the specific measure endorsed was not 
made always explicit. 

Student concerns are personal. Where students 
did mention definite activities they were likely 
to cite those which are of immediate concern to 
themselves or to young people in general. Three 
areas—leadership of youth groups, interest and 
work in schools, and interest in individual youth 
—comprised 23 percent of all incidents cited. 
Students, then, associated with citizenship those 
activities which they feel have affected their pres- 
ent way of life or their plans for the future. It 
should be noted that the open-ended questions 
used in this study drew responses related to the 


*The names of the categories used in the body of this 
account are indicated by italics. 
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student’s own immediate and personal experience. 

The excellent citizen is the “good fellow.” In 
some cases it was simply the adult who was kind 
to youngsters or to his fellows who merited the 
title “excellent citizen.’ Students placed heavy 
emphasis on good interpersonal relations as a 
criterion for citizenship. One in ten of the stu- 
dents mentioned behavior of this type. Forty- 
three per cent of all descriptive adjectives used 
by the students refer to such social characteristics 
as helpfulness, kindness, cooperativeness, tact, 
considerateness, lack of selfishness, etc. 

The excellent citizen conforms. The excellent 
citizen is also one who acts within the generally- 
accepted standards of our society. Adults were 
frequently mentioned for contributing to charity, 
for attendance at church, for the treatment of 
their wives and children, for supporting cultural 
and recreational activities. One-third of all de- 
scriptive adjectives used referred to such person- 
ality traits as conscientiousness, persistence, loy- 
alty, and keeping active. It was the exception to 
find a student citing as an excellent citizen a per- 
son engaged in an unpopular activity for the 
betterment of the community. 

The excellent citizen is a stereotype. The 
groups from which students chose their exam- 
ples of excellent citizens provides another clue 
to their thinking about citizenship. Two-thirds of 
all persons mentioned were men. For those de- 
scriptions where occupations were apparent, two- 
thirds were professionals and businessmen. Only 
10 percent of all descriptions referred to per- 
sons who were members of the student’s family, 
neighbors, friends, fellow students, or teachers. 


THE Typicat Poor CItTizEN 


HE poor adult citizen was seen as the person 
who does not have pride and interest in the 
community. Here, too, responses were vague and 
generalized, While the poor citizen may vote at 
presidential elections, he does not vote at other 
elections. He has poor interpersonal relations, 
a selfish attitude toward life, and a disregard for 
the rights of others. These three types of inci- 
dents comprised one-third of all activities men- 
tioned in the discussion of the poor adult 
citizen. They were the only areas of activity men- 
tioned by at least 10 percent of the 545 students. 
The students’ lack of ability to evaluate adult 
activities in terms of citizenship was even more 
obvious in their discussion of the poor citizen 
than of the excellent citizen. There was a tend- 
ency on the part of many students to evade this 
problem entirely. The question drew a high per- 


centage of blank responses, and many students 
stated that they knew of no poor citizens in their 
communities. 


HAT students did not say about citizen- 
ship is perhaps more significant than 
what they said. 

The student’s concept of citizenship was essen- 
tially non-political. Less than two percent of 
all the incidents classified in the discussion of the 
excellent citizen related to political citizenship. 
These incidents that were mentioned included 
election and political party activity, obedience 
to law, general citizenship, responsibility, mili- 
tary and civilian war service, improvement of 
law, help in enforcement of law, treatment of 
minority groups, rights of minorities, extension 
and defense of the ideals and rights of democracy, 
jury duty, payment of taxes, conduct of political 
office, labor-management relations, business prac- 
tices, and defense of freedom of the press. Each 
of these areas was mentioned by less than 15 of 
the 545 students. 


STUDENT RESPONSES COMPARED WITH STANDARDS 


EMBERS of the Citizenship Education 
Project staff were asked to rank the vari- 
ous categories of citizenship behavior from those 
most essential to excellent citizenship to those 
least essential. There was a rank-order correlation 
of .11 between this ranking and the rank-order 
of the frequency with which the various areas 
were mentioned by students. This lack of rela- 
tionship can be almost entirely explained by the 
different weight assigned by the two groups to 
the areas of political activity, civic responsibility, 
and democratic ideals, values, and rights. For 
example, support of democratic processes is 
ranked first by staff members but twenty-fourth 
by students. Good interpersonal relations is im- 
portant enough to students that they rank it fifth 
in their description; staff members ranked it 
forty-eighth (out of 50). 

Whether the student is thinking about the ex- 
cellent or the poor citizen, he starts with what 
is close to him. There is an equating of citizen- 
ship with interpersonal relations, There is an 
even more frequent mention of activities related 
to acceptable standards of behavior. 

Several differences in the two concepts exist; 
they are more of degree than of kind. Activities 
describing poor citizenship more often deal with 
relationships between individuals than with 
group activities. There is an increase in the per 
sonal reference, the citing of events which directly 

(Continued on page 378) 
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Teaching About the USSR 


with Music 


Daniel Roselle 








COURSE on the Soviet Union is nearly 
always extremely popular with students, 
for the prospect of blood-and-thunder 
debates and angry table-thumping sessions in 
class is attractive, and they do not always pause 
to consider the work requirements involved. It 
is a course that appeals equally to the omniscient 
scholar with his ear so close to the ground that 
frequently he is unable to hear at all, to the 
youthful positivist who is so sure that he is right 
that he has even ceased to read the editorial in 
his daily paper for confirmation, to the turtle-boy 
looking for a snap course and a chance to rest 
comfortably in his shell, and to the honest phi- 
losopher-king who admits that he knows nothing 
about the subject and wants to know more. 
Regardless of the personal motivation, students 
invariably ask the same question during the 
initial meeting of the class: ‘“‘How can we study 
the Russians when there is no information per- 
mitted out of Russia today?” or, more dramati- 
cally and perhaps with a shake of the head: 
“How can a course like this be given when Rus- 
sia is surrounded by an Iron Curtain?” 


HAT music is probably one of the best ways 
of meeting this request and resolving the dif- 
fculty, often comes as a surprise to teachers of 
the social studies. Here is one way to do the job: 
First; select two records of “visual music” writ- 
ten by some outstanding Russian composer. 
There is no necessity for staying in the twentieth 
century for purposes of this demonstration; an 
eighteenth or nineteenth century composition 
will do just as well. It is important, however, to 
choose music with which the class is unfamiliar. 
By “visual music” we mean melody and harmony 
that is designed to present a picture of some 
activity. Let us assume that you select the “Tre- 
pak” and “The March” from Tschaikovsky’s Nut- 
cracker Suite. 








Dr. Roselle is an assistant professor of history at 
the State Teachers College in Fredonia, New York. 
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Second; without telling your students what 
they are to hear, distribute cards to them and ask 
them to write what they “see” after each record 
is played. Then play each record, allowing ade- 
quate time for the students to set down the mind- 
pictures that were conjured up by the music. 

Third; collect the cards (which are to be un- 
signed) and read aloud the responses of each 
student. The results are often startling. After 
they had listened to the ‘“Trepak,” many students 
wrote that they saw such pictures as: “Whirling 
tops surrounded by dancing villagers’; “People 
dancing through the streets’; “A gay holiday; 
crowds cheering and dancing in the street’; 
“Sabers dancing in the air.” And when “The 
March” was played, many students saw “Soldiers 
on parade”; “Toy soldiers marching to a castle”; 
“A noble procession led by marching troops and 
a great army band.”? 

Fourth; list on the blackboard the categories 
of class responses to each of the two records. 
The students will quickly note that most of them 
“saw” some type of dance when the first record 
was played and some form of marching when 
they listened to the second record. 

Fifth; announce to the class that the first rec- 
ord was the “Trepak,” or Russian dance, and the 
second was “The March”; and that the composer, 
Tschaikovsky, wanted to present pictures of the 
very things they had observed: dancing and 
marching. 

Sixth; discuss with your students the implica- 
tions of this demonstration. Here were two un- 
familiar musical selections. They were written 
by a Russian composer who did not even live in 
our own century. And yet they, the students, were 
able to receive his message and understand quite 
well what he wished to say! 

It should not be long before several members 
of the class reach the important conclusion that 
music is one communicative channel that is al- 
ways open, that music is one avenue of communi- 


1 These are representative responses of members of the 
1951 spring class in “The Soviet Union” elective. 
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cation that cannot be blocked too seriously by 
Iron Curtain regulations.? 

Seventh; analyze with the class the possibilities 
of using the music of contemporary Soviet com- 
posers—Prokofiev, Shostakovich, Khachaturian, 
and others—as one means of gaining an under- 
standing of some aspects of Soviet life. 

Eighth; assist the students to recognize that 
there are other largely untouched sources of in- 
formation about the Russians today: the art work 
of Gerasimov and Ryazhski; the novels of Sho- 
lokhov; the humor of Zoshchenko; the poetry of 
Bezymenski and Aseyev; the plays of Simonov— 
materials that furnish us with abundant oppor- 


*It is recognized, of course, that the Soviet Union 
controls and censors the work of Russian composers. The 
point stressed here is merely that Soviet music—whatever 
the type being produced—is available for American study. 


tunities to probe into the ways of Soviet society, 
if we are but willing to abandon our insistence 
that only political and economic information is 
important. 


OO many students and instructors weep and 

wail about the lack of materials while stub. 
bornly refusing to remove the political-economic 
side-flaps that prevent them from seeing the 
great mass of cultural sources available. 

It would be foolish to argue that we do not 
need political and economic data to make the 
course more effective. It would be illogical to 
maintain that we can understand the Soviet 
Union by studying only its music, art, and litera. 
ture. But it is reasonable to urge that we utilize 
social and cultural materials to help us fill the 
great gaps in the informational framework. 





HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 


(Continued 


affect students. Failure to conform is even more 
important. References to disobedience to law, 
traffic violations, failure to keep the home look- 
ing well, and failure to vote appear relatively 
more often. 

One-third of all incidents describing poor 
citizens spoke of what the adult failed to do. In 
general, to stand out as an excellent citizen, one 
must do something more than is expected of the 
average. The poor citizen is the one who fails 
to measure up to the expected. 


T SEEMS clear that personal experience is 
largely the factor which shapes student think- 
ing. Most students questioned in the study have 
had courses in civics, world history, American 
history, or problems of democracy. Ordinarily 
these courses place heavy emphasis on political 
and ideological matters. It is, unfortunately, a 
verbal emphasis. Little of this has become so in- 
tegrated into the student’s thinking as to appear 
in answer to the “open-ended” type of question 
which was employed. Preliminary evidence in- 
dicates that had students been given a list of 
items to rate for importance, weight would 
have been given to more political types of ac- 
tivities. The significant point is that when stu- 
dents were left to their own resources, they did 
not mention this type of activity. 


EVALUATE ADULT CITIZENS 


from page 376) 


HERE is here a telling argument for the 

kinds of experience which the Citizenship 
Education Project is advocating. If students are 
to make more important types of behavior part 
of their thinking about citizenship, they must 
have a chance to practice these behaviors. Citi- 
zenship must be made an operational concept for 
students. How? The study reported suggests sev- 
eral general considerations: 

1. Specific responsibilities and duties of citi- 
zenship must be taught. It is not enough to say, 
for example, that freedom of the press is essential 
to continued democratic life; students must know 
specific ways they may use to defend and extend 
this freedom. 

2. Teachers must relate their programs, prac- 
tices, and approaches to student interest level. 
They must continue this motivation. 

g. Students must be led to understand, by 
means of laboratory experience in the commu: 
nity, the relation of democratic, political values 
to their present concerns. 

4. Pupil experience in citizenship behavior 
needs to be extended beyond such areas as the 
necessity for voting. 

5. Students must be brought to see the rela 
tionship between the day-to-day activities of those 
with whom they have immediate contact and 


citizenship. 
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Promising Practices in Intergroup 
Education: An Audio-Visual Guide 


Leo Shapiro 








HIS audio-visual guide is intended to be 
used as a supplement to an article with the 
same name that appeared in the NEA 
Journal in February 1948. ‘That article contained 
a brief description, including the pros and cons, 
of eleven different ways of approaching the topic 
of intergroup relations. 
For each of the “approaches,” we’ have given 
a brief desciiption, an indication of its limita- 
tions, a few suggested readings, and a list of 
audio-visuai classroom tools. Wherever possible, 
we have tried to give the running time of films 
and the source from which they can be secured. 
\n explanation of the symbols appears at the 
end of the guide. 


1. Contributions: The study of outstanding 
members and contributions of minority groups, 
sometimes factual, sometimes stereotypic and 
sentimental. 


Brown and Roucek, One America and Americans All, 
Immigrants All (USE) 

One People (12 minutes; color. ADL) 

Sons of Liberty (20 minutes; color. TFC) 

The Story of Dr. Carver (10 minutes; black-and-white. 
TFC) 

Sing a Song of Friendship (Reels 1 and 2. 10 minutes; 
color and black-and-white. Available separately or together 
from ADL) 

Lest We Forget—These Great Americans 
IDE) 


(recording. 








Dr. Shapiro is director of the Department of Edu- 
cation of the Anti-Defamation League of B'nai B'rith. 
| hope,” he writes, “that it is understood that each 
approach, whatever its limitations, has a certain valid- 
ity, and that any or all should be used in terms of the 
needs, problems, and background of the particular 
situation.” 

Perhaps the most comprehensive list of materials 
lealing with intergroup relations is Programming for 
Democracy: A Catalog of Publications, Films, Record- 
ings and Graphic Materials on Intergroup Relations, 
wailable for $5.00 from the Anti-Defamation League 
212 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N.Y.), and indicating 
lor each title the design, content, audience or grade 
level, and price. 


——— 
<n 








2. People-Are-Alike: Emphasizes common char- 
acteristics of all men. Occasionally bypasses sig- 
nificant or controversial differences. 


E. Alpenfels, Sense and Nonsense About Race; R. 
Benedict, Race and Cultural Relations; E. K. Evans, Ail 
About Us, and People Are Important. 

Boundary Lines (11 minutes; color. IFF) 

Picture in Your Mind (16 minutes; color. IFF) 

Brotherhood of Man (11 minutes; color. BF) 

Man, One Family (17 minutes; black-and-white. BIS) 

About People (15 minutes; color; sound. ADL) 


3. Study-of-Prejudice: Investigates sociological, 
psychological, and other causes of prejudice. 
Sometimes done insensitively or without refer- 
ence to level of audience. 


G. Allport, ABC’s of Scapegoating; Crary and Robin- 
son, America’s Stake in Human Rights (NCSS); I. J. Lee, 
How Do You Talk About People? Armed Forces Talk 
#310, Stop That Rumor (IE) 

Don’t Be a Sucker (20 minutes; black-and-white. CF) 

The Vanishing Wall (2 reels; black-and-white. ADL) 

None So Blind (15 minutes; color; sound. ADL) 

Rumor Clinic (black-and-white. ADL) 


4. Precept: Investigates the “American Way of 
Life.” May emphasize superficial verbalisms. 


Voices of Democracy (USE); Development of Human 
Rights in World Great Statements (USE); Yearbook on 
Human Rights for 1946 (UN); Larmon and Lapham, 
Primer for Americans (ADL); Crary and Steibel, How to 
Teach About Communism (ADL). 

Color of a Man (20 minutes; color. IFF) 

Democracy (11 minutes; black-and-white. EB) 

Despotism (10 minutes; black-and-white. EB) 

Land of Liberty (80 minutes; black-and-white. TFC) 


5. Democratic-Procedures: Learning democ- 
racy through classroom routine. Sometimes in- 
adequate because of lack of concrete intergroup 
content. 

Learning the Ways of Democracy (NEA); Toward Bet- 
ter Teaching (ASCD); We, the Children (ACEI); Benne 
and Bradford and Lippitt, Group Dynamics and Social 


Action (ADL). 
The Flag Speaks (19 minutes; color. TFC) 


‘In the preparation of this guide, the author was as- 
sisted by Maury Glaubman and Mayer Singerman, both of 
the Anti-Defamation League. 
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Experimental Studies in Social Climates of Groups (30 
minutes; black-and-white. SUI) 

Discussion in Democracy (10 minutes; color and black- 
and-white. CF) 


6. Ideals-vs.-Practice: Points up contrast be- 
tween American precept and practice. May be 
disillusioning unless placed in positive frame- 
work. 


M. Stewart, The Negro in America (PAP); A. Forster, 
A Measure of Freedom; E. J. Sparling, Civil Rights (ADL); 
B. Overstreet, The Responsibility is Ours (ADL). 

The Challenge (30 minutes; black-and-white. ADL) 

To Secure These Rights (12 minutes; black-and-white; 
sound. ADL) 

Prejudice (58 minutes; black-and-white. ADL) 

Human Rights (10 minutes; color. ADL) 

Nature of Democracy (a series of filmstrips; sound. 
ADL) 

Lest We Forget—The New Frontier (recording. IDE) 


7. Vicarious Experiences: Sensitization through 
fiction, dramatics, etc. Occasionally sentimental 
effects based on sentimentalized treatments of 
groups in books. 


Herrick and Askwith, This Way to Unity; J. Gassner, 
Human Relations in the Theatre (ADL); H. Trager, Tools 
for Human Relations Education (BIE); Reading Ladders 
for Human Relations (ACE); Literature for Human 
Understanding (ACE); C. Rollins, We Build Together 
(NCTE). 

Role Playing in Human Relations (2 reels. CU) 

Does It Matter What You Think? (50 minutes; black- 
and-white. BIF) 

The House I Live In (10 minutes; black-and-white. 
YA) 

Lest We Forget—Stories to Remember (recording. IDE) 


8. School-Activities. Emphasizes cooperation 
and mutual respect throughout school life. Often 
inadequate because of lack of concrete inter- 
group content. 


Elementary Curriculum in Intergroup Relations (ACE); 
Curriculum in Intergroup Relations, Secondary School 
(ACE); Improving Human Relations through Classroom, 
School, and Community Activities (NCSS); Democracy in 
the Classroom (IAD); Van Til, Democracy Demands It; 
Kilpatrick and Van Til, Intercultural Attitudes in the 
Making. 

A Better Tomorrow (24 minutes; black-and-white. CF) 

Americans All (16 minutes; black-and-white. MT) 


9. Guidance: Making children feel secure in 
school relationships. Demands unusual sympathy 
and care. Occasionally overlooks important so- 
ciological problems. 


Fostering Mental Health in Our Schools (ASCD); H. 
A. Lane, Shall Children, too Be Free? (ADL); H. Trager 
and M. Radke, Early Childhood Airs Its Views (BIE). 

Problem Children (21 minutes; black-and-white. 
ODPW or PSC) 
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Wilson Dam School (20 minutes; black-and-white. TVA) 
The Quiet One (67 minutes; black-and-white. Ath.F) 


ro. Personal-Contacts: Fosters pleasant experi- 
ences with members of other groups. Contacts oc- 
casionally staged, condescending, or stereotypic. 


E. Olsen, Social Travel (AEF); S. Everett, School and 
Community Meet (AEF). 

To Live Together (33 minutes; black-and-white. ADL) 

Getting Acquainted with Jewish Neighbors (filmstrip; 
sound. NCCJ) 

Your Neighbor Celebrates (27 minutes; color and black- 
and-white. ADL) 

One God (40 minutes; black-and-white. AF) 


rz. Community-Participation: Emphasizes 
school-centered community and community-cen- 
tered school. Sometimes degenerates from co- 
operation into coercion or pressure. 


S. Lund, The School-Centered Community (ADL); E. 
O. Melby, American Education Under Fire (ADL). 

The Fight for Better Schools (22 min. .es; black-and- 
white. MT) 

Lessons in Living (22 minutes; black-an.! white. BF) 

Learning Democracy Through School Community 
Projects (20 minutes; color. LF) 


Key to Symbols 


ACE American Council on Education, 744 Jackson 
Place, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

ACEI Association for Childhood Education Interna- 
tional, 1200 15th St., N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 

ADL Anti-Defamation League of B’nai Brrith, 212 
Fifth Ave., New York 10 

AEF American Education Fellowship, 34 Main St, 
Champaign, Ill. 

AF Association Films, Inc., 35 West 45th St., New 
York 19. 

ASCD Association for Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment, 1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C. 

Ath F Athena Films, Inc., 1700 Broadway, New York 19 

BF Brandon Films, Inc., 1700 Broadway, New York 
19 

BIE Bureau for Intercultural Education, 157 West 
igth St., New York 

CF Castle Films, 1445 Park Ave., New York 29 

CU Columbia University, Bureau of Publications, 
525 West 120th St., New York 27 

EB Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc. 1150 
Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, III. 

IAD Institute for American Democracy, 212 Fifth 
Ave., New York 10 

IDE Institute for Democratic Education, 212 Fifth 
Ave., New York 10 

IE Information and Education Division, Secretar) 
of Defense, Washington, D.C. 

IFF International Film Foundation, Inc., 1600 Broad- 
way, New York 19 

LF Locke Films, Inc., 220 West Lowell St., Kalama 
zoo 8, Mich. 

MT March of Time, 369 Lexington Ave., New York 
17 


(Continued on page 386) 
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Basic Issues and Problems of the 


Freshman History Course 


Sydney H. Zebel 








HIS is not the first meeting of the Ameri- 

can Historical Association which has seen 

a session devoted exclusively to the college 
fresnaman course in history. Those of us, for ex- 
ample, who attended the 1948 meeting in Wash- 
ington will recall the stimulating papers read by 
Professor Mosse of the University of Iowa and 
Professor Miner of Columbia University and the 
helpful summary of the chairman, Professor Ar- 
ragon Of Reed College.* 


TYPE OF COURSES 

HE first issue which was considered in Wash- 
pen arose in connection with the type of 
freshman history course to be offered, and this 
will be the first which will be considered here 
also. Various new courses, replacing the tradi- 
tional history of Western Europe, have been the 
subjects of experiment at many American col- 
leges and universities; but the complete list is 
far too long to be given here.? However, a sur- 
vey made two years ago by Professor Naftalin of 
the University of Minnesota* shows that these 
experiments generally tend to fall into four main 
categories. These are (1) the “History of Civiliza- 
tion” course; (2) the “Survey,” or “Gateway to 
the Social Sciences” course; (3) the “Problems” 
course; and (4) the “Patterns of Problems” 
course. 

The “History of Civilization’ course is the 
most common of these newer course types. Text- 
book publishers, who are notoriously concerned 
with sales, publish more books for this one than 
ior any of the others. The assumption here is 
‘that, since the present has grown out of the past, 
a knowledge of that growth is essential to a 
proper understanding of our [own] day” and that 








Dr. Zebel, an associate professor of history at the 
Newark Colleges of Rutgers University, read this 
paper at the Chicago meeting of the American His- 
torical Association in December 1950. Space limita- 
tions have compelled us to make a few minor deletions 
from the original copy. 





a 





the study of history is not an end in itself.* 

The “Survey” or “Gateway” course, which is 
listed as the second main course pattern, seeks to 
bring together the “basic” information from the 
various social sciences—usually history, govern- 
ment, economics, sociology, and anthropology. 
The student, it is hoped, will attain a better 
understanding of the society in which he lives 
by surveying the essential elements of that society 
and their interrelationships. This course was far 
more popular a decade or two ago than it is 
today and, in the opinion of at least one compe- 
tent educational authority,® promises rapidly to 
become an extinct species. 

The “Problems” course is a third and newer 
type. This calls for the selection of certain key 
historical problems possessing broad social im- 
plications. The student is expected to derive from 
the study of these problems valuable training 
in methodology, including reading skills and 
knowledge of sources, which he can utilize in 
other problems not dealt with in the course. “The 
assumption here is that instruction is made much 
more purposeful when it is pointed at the solu- 
tion of a specific problem.”* Professor Menden- 
hall, who is a foremost exponent of the “Prob- 
lems” course, will probably describe the experi- 
ence of Yale and other schools with it. 

The fourth general category is the “Patterns 
of Problems” course. This is a variation of the 


*For a brief summary of the freshman history session 
at the 1948 meeting, see R. R. Palmer’s “The Sixty-Third 
Annual Meeting,” in The American Historical Review, 
LIV (April, 1949), p. 732-33. A description of the Iowa 
experiment is found in George L. Mosse’s “Freshman 
History: Reality or Metaphysics?” in The Social Studies, 
March, 1949, p. 1-5- 

*Many of these new experiments are described at 
length in Social Science in General Education, edited by 
Earl J. McGrath. Dubuque, Iowa: William C. Brown Com- 
pany, 1948. 

*Arthur Naftalin, “The Minnesota Approach to the 
Basic Social Science Course,” in ibid., p. 87-99. 

*C. Grove Haines and Warren B. Walsh, The Develop. 
ment of Western Civilization. New York: Henry Holt and 
Company, 1941, p. v. 

* McGrath, op. cit., p. 276. 

* Naftalin, op. cit., p. 89. 
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“Problems” approach and calls for the study of 
important problems that either recur in history 
or are to be found generally in civilized societies. 
The purpose of this approach is to enable the 
student to acquire important concepts of social 
organization that will give him a meaningful 
perspective of history. 

I would not venture to suggest to this audience 
the type of course pattern to be adopted. There 
are weighty arguments for and against each of 
them. The basic criticism directed against the 
“History of Civilization” course is that the stu- 
dent often fails to acquire “a meaningful frame 
of reference within which he can examine and 
understand his own experience and the reality 
of present-day society.” In the “Survey” or 
“Gateway” course, the charge is made that the 
subject matter is so vast that it necessarily re- 
sults in superficiality. Emphasis is placed on facts 
and these facts are not adequately integrated. 

The chief criticism that has been directed 
against the “Problems” approach is that instruc- 
tors and students alike tend to stress the factual 
aspects of the problems studied, at the expense 
of the social perspective which should conscious- 
ly be developed. Questions have also been raised 
regarding the ability of the inexperienced and 
oft-times immature freshman student to become 
his own historian, his ability to master more than 
small segments of history, and his ability to trans- 
fer his newly acquired reading skills and knowl- 
edge of sources to other problems not dealt with 
in the course. The main disadvantage of the 
“Patterns of Problems” course, according to 
critics, is that the study covers such a wide sweep 
of human knowledge that the student is required 
to have far more extensive preparation than the 
ordinary college freshman possesses. 

OLELY as a matter of possible interest, I 

might indicate the general features of the 
first-year course given at my own institution, the 
Newark Colleges of Rutgers University. Ours is 
called the “History of Western Civilization,” and 
belongs to the first of the newer course patterns 
described. It is required of all freshman students 
and meets four hours weekly. Classes are small, 
with thirty as a general maximum number. In 
my own sections, three hours weekly are devoted 
to lecture and class discussion; and the fourth 
serves as a quiz period. Other members of the 
staff are free to utilize the time as they deem best, 
but the textbook and the required supplementary 


*Ibid., p. 88. 


reading materials are uniform for all. 

The course—and I quote here from the de. 
scription in our college bulletin—deals with “The 
main developments in the history of ideas and 
institutions from the earliest times to the pres. 
ent. The chief cultures and historical periods in 
the evolution of society [are studied]. . . . Con. 
sideration of historical material serves as a point 
of departure for the discussion of present-day 
problems.” It is by this discussion of present-day 
problems in their historical perspective that we 
hope to meet the basic criticism leveled against 
this course type: that the “History of Civiliza. 
tion” offers no assurance that the student will 
acquire ‘‘a meaningful frame of reference within 
which he can examine and understand his own 
experience and the reality of present-day so 
ciety.” 

The first issue, then, is concerned with the 
nature of the course we should offer. I wish to 
make no recommendations regarding this issue, 
although I do believe the course we offer at my 
college, though admittedly not exempt from 
criticism, does meet the educational need of 
most of our students. 


THE MATTER OF INTERPRETATION 


HE second issue I should like to raise here 
is concerned with meaning in the history we 
teach. In a recent publication, entitled Religiow 
Perspectives of College Teaching in History; 
Professor E. Harris Harbison of Princeton Uni- 
versity gives thoughtful attention to this issue. 
He reminds us of the influx of students, and ¢- 
pecially of war veterans, into our history classes 
after 1945 and suggests that they came there 
anxiously looking for answers to the questions 
which perplexed them. The situation, he believes, 
is much the same today. “Students,” he writes, 
“who would hardly think of asking ‘What is the 
meaning of nuclear energy?’ or ‘What is the 
meaning of the artistic impulse?’ will ask in one 
way or another ‘What is the meaning of human 
history?’ . . . [and] ‘Where are we all headed?’ 
If we require further evidence of the present gen- 
eral anxiety about meaning in history and hu- 
man destiny, all we need do is check on the sales 
of Professor Arnold Toynbee’s Study of History 
and of the numerous newer books which pur 
port to answer these questions. 
Some of us, confronted with the question of 


*E. Harris Harbison, Religious Perspectives of College 
Teaching in History. New Haven: The Edward W. Hazen 
Foundation, 1950. 

* Ibid., p. g. 
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the meaning of the history we teach, tell our 
students that the answer is not too difficult to 
find: what is necessary first is objective and im- 
partial study of the historical record and the 
meaning then becomes evident. Others of us 
assert that there is no meaning to be found in 
history and that history is not pragmatic in na- 
ture. “The first answer,” says Professor Harbi- 
son, “is an attitude of assurance which is closely 
afiliated to the nineteenth-century faith that if 
the facts are only heaped high enough they will 
amount to something. The second is an attitude 
of doubt which is generally born of disillusion- 
ment about the failure of exactly this kind of 
assurance.”’?° 

In the concluding chapter of his brilliant work 
Realism and Nationalism, the late Professor Rob- 
ert C. Binkley analyzed this problem of meaning 
in history and ultimately admitted that “it is 
easier to summarize events than to explain 
them.” For him, as for many scholars, the “‘pat- 
tern and design” of history served as a substitute 
for “cause and effect,” though he did not deny 
that explanations do exist. It is my contention 
that the student of history, especially in the fresh- 
man course (since this is likely to be the only 
history course he takes in college), is entitled to 
know what these explanations are. 


HERE are obvious dangers in presenting cer- 
OF ein of the current philosophies of history to 
freshman students. Professor Harbison warns 
“how deliciously seductive these magnificent sim- 
plicities can be to students who for the first time 
encounter the historical interpretation of Marx, 
for instance, or Spengler, or Sorokin.”!? Never- 
theless, I would argue that the benefits of such 
study warrant the risks involved. One of the pur- 
poses of the freshman history course, as I see it, 
is to stimulate the spirit of free inquiry among 
our students. And what better method exists 
than the consideration and analysis by teachers 
and students of the rival philosophies of history? 
Certainly, many of us here will agree with Pro- 
fessor Toynbee’s recent remark that “This job of 
making sense of history is one of the crying needs 
of our day... .””28 


* Ibid., p. g-10. 

"Robert C. Binkley, Realism and Nationalism 1852- 
1871. New York and London: Harper and Brothers, 1935, 
p. 306. 

* Harbison, op. cit., p. 10. 

*P. Geyl and A. J. Toynbee, Can We Know the Pat- 
‘ern of the Past? (Bussum, Holland), p. 30, as cited in 
ibid., p. g. 


SCOPE OF THE COURSE 


THIRD issue I should like to raise pertains 

to the scope of the existing freshman his- 
tory courses. In the introduction to one of his 
textbooks, written more than fifteen years ago, 
Professor Edwin W. Pahlow of Ohio State Uni- 
versity stated the problem: “The world,” he 
wrote, “needs a generation (1) that is world- 
minded as to both space and time, and (2) that 
is sensitive to the complexity of the patterns 
whose rivalry goes to form world history. In prac- 
tice the former aim has been allotted to the high 
school; the latter, to the college (but often the 
twain failed to meet) . . . for where the first 
gains in temporal and spatial extension it loses in 
depth, and with the second it is the other way 
about.’’* 

The existing freshman college courses, in my 
opinion, are blameworthy in their lack of “spa- 
tial extension,” being restricted largely to the 
study of a few peoples of Western Europe, to 
the neglect of the peoples of eastern and southern 
Europe of Asia, of Africa, and even of Latin 
America, We cannot rely on the high schools, one 
of the reasons being that a considerable num- 
ber of our students have had little or no previous 
history training other than that in American 
history. In an age of world politics and world 
problems, it is part of our obligation to foster 
a greater world outlook; and I question whether 
the existing freshman history courses seek to do 
so. Our failure becomes even more reprehen- 
sible when we remember, again, that the fresh- 
man course wil! be the only college history course 
taken by the majority of our students. 

I am familiar with the argument that narrow- 
ing the scope of the course allows time for great- 
er detail and more insights for the student into 
historical development, but I confess I am not 
wholly in accord with it. Time is indubitably an 
important limiting factor but other reasons are 
to be found, I suspect, in our own specialized 
training and the binding force of tradition. 
More time will not alone provide the solution. 
We must reevaluate our course, reorganize our 
syllabi and, if necessary, rewrite our textbooks 
so that we deal with all the great peoples of the 
world, rather than with those of western Europe 
alone, who are after all only a relatively small, 
even if very important, segment of mankind. 


LOSELY related to this spatial issue is the 
issue of “temporal extension,” to use Pro- 


4% Edwin W. Pahlow, Man’s Achievement to the Age of 
Steam. Boston: Ginn and Company, 1934, p. vi. 
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fessor Pahlow’s term. If the student does not have 
a proper perspective of the past by the time he 
completes the freshman history course, he will 
probably never acquire one. And yet, the trend 
in this course is ever in the direction of omission 
of all consideration of pre-literate man and of 
the early peoples of the ancient world. A num- 
ber of courses today start with ancient Greece 
or Rome or even medieval Europe, as though 
nothing that happened earlier was worthy of con- 
sideration. But, as we all know, the contributions 
of the earliest peoples were of fundamental im- 
portance in many spheres. The Egyptian solar 
calendar was the basis for the Julian and Gre- 
gorian calendars of today. The Sumerian sex- 
agesimal system is still utilized in modern time 
and monetary measurement. Zoroastrian dualism 
. was taken over by Judaism and Christianity, etc. 

The time allotted us in the college curriculum 
is obviously inadequate for any lengthy con- 
sideration of pre-literary and ancient history, but 
it is desirable, and possible too, to begin our 
courses with at least some brief mention of our 
early heritage. The essence of the task of the 
teacher of freshman history, as I see it, is care- 
ful organization of his syllabus, skillful selection 
of the topics to be considered in class, and elimi- 
nation of non-essentials, Temporal and spatial 
extension can be achieved without undue sacri- 
fice of depth, even though it will inevitably mean 
the loss of some detail. 

With more thoughtful planning of our syllabi, 
time can also be made available for the study 
of contemporary developments, which I believe 
is a “must” in the freshman course. Professor 
Simpson is probably entitled to greater com- 
placency in this respect than most of us inasmuch 
as the University of Chicago general education 
curriculum places great stress on the analysis of 
current issues.** Most of us, however, and par- 
ticularly those of us who teach the “History of 
Western Civilization” course, tend to ignore the 
contemporary scene in the classroom. Are we 
justified in believing that there is a transfer of 
learning to the present period of the critical at- 
tudes and scientific methodology we strive for 
in earlier ones? Are we not failing in a vital part 
of our basic teaching objectives when we stress 
the appreciation and understanding of the past 
without integrating that past with the present? 


*See The Idea and Practice of General Education: 
An Account of the College of the University of Chicago, 
by present and former members of the faculty. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1950. 


SUPPLEMENTARY MATERIALS 


HE last issue which I will consider here 
pertains to the nature of the supplementary 
materials—readings and otherwise—which we uti. 
lize in our courses, Many of the students find the 
readings we assign dull, excessively detailed, and 
unrelated to the problems of their existence. We 
tend to forget that they may have had little pre. 
vious historical training and that most are not 
planning to major in the field of history. We 
should employ, I believe, to a greater extent 
than we now do books and magazines which are 
written for the intelligent reading public, rather 
than for professional historians. I would recon- 
mend biography, historical fiction, the Headline 
Books of the Foreign Policy Association, and 
similar popular and semi-popular materials. 
We are also overlooking important new lear. 
ing media, such as films, radio and television; 
and yet these are integral parts of American life 
today. Radio and, better still, television broad. 
casts, of United Nations meetings for example, 
can be of great utility in the classroom. Films can 
also be of value, and not only for current history. 
As one example, the fifteen-minute documentary 
film on medieval castles, which was produced by 
the J. Arthur Rank Organization and exhibited 
as a short in English cinemas this past summer, 
would be equivalent to hours of outside reading 
on the subject and of far greater interest to most 
students. ... 
METHOD 


HERE is one basic problem which I wish to 

raise here and that is the problem of in- 
struction. The freshman history course is, in my 
opinion, the most difficult of all the history | 
courses to teach since it requires, regardless of 
the course pattern offered, considerable knowl- 
edge of history and such other fields as anthro- 
pology, government, economics, sociology, phi- 
losophy, literature, and the fine arts. How many 
of us, in truth, can really claim such knowledge? 
Graduate school training is designed for special- 
ization in a given field or period and infre 
quently equips the higher-degree candidate for 


teaching the freshman course. According to Earl §* 


J. McGrath, United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, “It is no exaggeration to say that efforts 
to improve college instruction for students who 
do not intend to spend their lives as scholars 
cannot be successful until graduate schools give 
serious attention to the training of college teach- 
exa."** 


* McGrath, op. cit., p. 285. 
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in the Social Studies 1950-1951 


Alice W. Spieseke 
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This listing is the third annual supplement to the 48-page bulletin published in September 1949 by 
the National Council for the Social Studies (See Alice W. Spieseke, Bibliography of Textbooks for the 
Social Studies, Bulletin 23, September 1949, and the subsequent annual supplements appearing in 
social Education in December 1949 and December 1950). Copies of the bulletin may be obtained for 
75 cents each; reprints of the supplementary listings, 10 cents each. Send your orders to Merrill F. 
Hartshorn, Executive Secretary of the National Council for the Social Studies, 1201 Sixteenth St., 
V.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
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ELEMENTARY SCHOOL Cutright and W. W. Charters; Macmillan. 
d. Your Land and Mine, by Helen B. Van 
Bramer; xii + 246 p.; $1.80; 1951 (1940). 


. Cox, MOTHER AMy, AND WEAVER: Voyages in His- A ; 
; ee e. Toward Freedom, by Ruth M. Robinson; 
tory: The Growth of Our Nation, by Reverend x + 245 p.; $1.80; 1951 (1940). 


Joseph G. Cox, Mother Marie M. Amy, and Rob- 
ert W. Weaver; vi + 537 p.; Loyola; $1.72; 1950. 


History 


For Catholic schools. JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
2, McCLure-SCHECK-WRIGHT AND OTHERS: Our De- American History 
veloping Civilization Series. 1. Gross: Brief History of Our Nation, by Gerbert 
a. Great Names in American History, by John G. Gross; vi + 308 p.; Oxford; $.94 paper; $2.08 
Gilmartin and Anna M. Skehan; 384 p.; $1.96; cloth; 1950. 
1951 (1946). 2. McCLure AND YARBROUGH: The United States of 
d. The Background of Modern Nations, by Clar- America, by Clarence H. McClure and W. H. 
ence H. McClure, Charles C. Scheck, and Yarbrough; 704 p.; Laidlaw; $2.72; 1951 (1949, 
W. W. Wright; 512 p.; $2.40; 1951 (1945, 1945, 1943, 1942, 1937). Supplemented by: ex- 
1939). ercise book (Beeby and Simmons). 
j McGuire: They Made America Great, by Edna 3, SovrnworTH AND SouTHWoRTH: The Story of Our 
McGuire; ix + 278 p.; Macmillan; $1.80; 1950. America, by Gertrude V. D. Southworth and 
ohn V. D. Southworth; x + 868 p.; Iroquois; 
Geography ‘0-96: 1951. . ” 


|. BARROWS, PARKER, AND SORENSEN: Man in His 
World Series, by Harlan H. Barrows, Edith P. 
Parker, and Clarence W. Sorensen; Silver Burdett. 
Each book supplemented by: teacher's guide and 


SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
American History 


testbook; workbook; answer book for workbook. 1. FAULKNER, KEPNER, AND MERRILL: History of the 
a. Our Big World; vi + 186 p.; $2.20; 1951 American Way, by Harold U. Faulkner, Tyler 
(1946). Kepner, and Edward H. Merrill; xvii + 745 p.; 
b. The American Continents; vi + 314 p.; $3.00; Harper; $3.56; 1950 (1945, 1941, The American 
1951 (1946). Way of Life, by Faulkner, Kepner, and Hall 
2 HANNA AND KOHN: Cross Country: Geography for Bartlett). Supplemented by: workbook. 
Children, teacher’s edition, by Paul R. Hanna 2. GAVIAN AND HAMM: The American Story, by Ruth 
and Clyde F. Kohn; 240 p.; Scott Foresman; W. Gavian and William A. Hamm; viii + 717 p.; 
$2.20; 1950. Heath; $3.44; 1951 (1945). Supplemented by: 
j} WHIPPLE AND JAMEs: Basal geographies. By Ger- teacher's manual (Gavian); pupil’s guide 
trude Whipple and Preston E. James; Macmillan. (Thompson). 
f. Our Earth and Man; Eurasia and the Modern 3. HamMM: From Colony to World Power: A History 
World; viii + 376 p.; $3.48; 1951. of The United States, by William A. Hamm; 
viii + 872 p.; Heath; $3.68; 1950 (1947; 1942, 
Fusion or General Social Studies 1938, The American People). Supplemented by: 
|. Democracy Seriges Revisep. Edited by Prudence workbook (Peehl); teacher’s manual (Hamm). 
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. SAYER, 


World History 


. LANE, GOLDMAN, AND Hunt: The World’s History, 


by Frederick C. Lane, Eric F. Goldman, and 
Erling M. Hunt; xii + 781 p.; Harcourt Brace; 
$3.56; 1950 (1947). Supplemented by: workbook 
with teaching tests (Andersen). 


World Affairs 


. Peck: The World in Our Day, by Joseph Peck; 


vi + 311 + iii p.; Oxford; $.94 paper; 1950. 
Geography 


. Brapiey: World Geography, new edition, by John 


H. Bradley; vii + 487 p.; Ginn; $3.72; 1951 
(1945). Supplemented by: workbook; teacher's 
manual and key. 


Economics 


. BAGLEY AND Perpew: Understanding Economics, 


by William C. Bagley, Jr., and Richard M. Per- 
dew; viii + 535 p-; Macmillan; $3.28; 1951. 


. Dopp: Applied Economics; Introductory Principles 


of Economics Applied to Everyday Problems, 

fourth edition, by James H. Dodd; viii + 568 p.; 

South-Western; $2.40; 1951 (1945; 1940, 1936 

Introductory Economics). Supplemented by: 

workbook; tests; teacher’s manual. 

CoGEN, AND NANES: Economics in Our 
Democracy, by Albert H. Sayer, Charles Cogen, 
and Sidney Nanes; vi + 678 p.; Harper; $3.36; 
1950. 

ScuerrF: Our Standard of Living, by Charles H. 
Scherf; viii + 536 p.; Globe Book Co.; $3.00; 
1950. 

Reviewed by Ralph N. D. Atkinson, Social 
Studies, May 1951, p. 229. 
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Consumer Economics 
. WILHELMS: Consumer Living, by Fred T. Wilhelms, 


x + 598 p.; Gregg; $3.20; 1951. Supplemented 
by: workbook. 


Government 

1. COMFORT, KNAPP, AND SHULL: Your Government. 
by George O. Comfort, Royce H. Knapp, and 
Charles W. Shull; xi + 496 p.; Harper; $3.36; 
1951. 

2. FINCHER, FERGUSON AND MCHENRyY: American Gov. 
ernment Today, by Ernest B. Fincher, John H. 
Ferguson, and Dean E. McHenry; 583 p.; Mc. 
Graw-Hill; $3.20; 1951. 

3. STEINBERG AND LAMM: Our Changing Government, 
by Samuel Steinberg and Lucian Lamm; 576 p; 
Lippincott; $2.40; 1950 (1945, 1943, 1942, 1941, 
1940, 1939, 1938, 1937, 1936). 


Problems of Democracy 
1. BLAICH AND BAUMGARTNER: The Challenge of 
Democracy, by Theodore P. Blaich and Joseph 
C. Baumgartner; xiv + 748 p.; Harper; $3.56; 
1950 (1947; 1942 The Challenge of Democracy, 
by Blaich, Baumgartner, and Richard J. Stanley), 
2. Kipcer: Problems Facing American Democracy, by 


Horace Kidger; viii + 758 p.; Ginn; $3.60; 1950 | 


(1940, Problems of American Democracy). 

g. PATTERSON, LITTLE, AND BurcH: Problems in Amer- 
ican Democracy, second revision, by S. Howard 
Patterson, A. W. Selwyn Little, and Henry R. 
Burch; viii + 639 p.; Macmillan; $3.48; 195) 
(1946, 1940; 1938, 1922 Problems of American 
Democracy, by Burch and Patterson). 





PROMISINC PRACTICES IN INTERGROUP EDUCATION 


(Continued from page 380) 


NCCJ National Conference of Christians and Jews, 381 
Fourth Ave., New York 16 

NCSS National Council for the Social Studies, 1201 
16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

NCTE National Council of Teachers of English, 211 
West 68th St., Chicago, IIl. 

ODPW Ohio State Department of Public Welfare, Co- 
lumbus 10 

PAP Public Affairs Pamphlets, 22 East 38th St., New 
York 

SUI State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 


TFC Teaching Film Custodians, Inc., 25 West 43rd 
St., New York 18 

TVA Tennessee Valley Authority, Film Service, Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 

UN United Nations Films, 1600 Broadway, New York 
19 

USE United States Office of Education, Federal 
Security Agency, Washington, D.C. 

YA Young America Films, Inc., 18 East 41st St. 


New York 17 
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Notes and News 
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UNESCO’s Reconstruction Program 


UNESCO’S Educational Reconstruction Pro- 
gram is now directed towards two kinds of as- 
sistance: (1) assistance to UN-UNESCO programs 
sich as that in the Middle East for Arab refugee 
children and the impending program for Korea; 
and (2) projects directly related to UNESCO's 
own program. The “UNESCO Gift Coupon” 
has become the major means through which 
UNESCO will promote assistance to both types 
of programs. Then there is also the “CARE- 
UNESCO Book Program” that resembles CARE’s 
other programs. Many organizations, as well as 
individuals, have used one of these UNESCO 
programs as projects for the year. 

Complete information about these plans and 
the educational reconstruction projects may be 
obtained from Mrs. Elizabeth Beeson, UNESCO 
Rehabilitation Liaison Officer, Room 2201, UN 
Building, New York City. 


NCSS Exhibit Package 


The National Council for the Social Studies 
has prepared a simple display board and exhibit 
package of NCSS publications and leaflets for 
we at social studies meetings without charge. 
This display can be easily set up on a table ap- 
proximately four feet by six feet. This exhibit 
s available on loan to social studies groups that 
would like to have a display of NCSS materials 
in connection with their meetings. As the num- 
ver of these exhibits is definitely limited, plans 
lor using them should be made as far in advance 
i possible. If you are planning a meeting and 
would like to have such a display, write early 
stimating how many will attend your meeting) 
i Merrill F. Hartshorn, Executive Secretary, Na- 
ional Council for the Social Studies, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


ATSS-New York City 


The Association of Teachers of the Social 
‘udies in the City of New York planned for its 
rst general membership meeting of the school 
year a discussion of “Civil Liberties and the 
\merican Teacher.” 

Officers and Executive Board members for the 
chool year 1951-52 are: Isidore Starr, President; 
Howard L. Hurwitz, First Vice President; Abra- 
tam Sondak, Treasurer; Rita Hoar, Secretary; 








Jack Entin, Grace Rivoli, Murray Stoopack, Vice 
Presidents; Albert Alexander, Arthur Buck, Phil- 
more Grosser, John Heine, Hyman Hirsch, 
Leonard W. Ingraham, Archie Isaacs, Milton 
Levin, Frances Lief, Ben Michelson, Joseph Sher, 
Abraham Tuhrim, David Weiner, Benjamin 
Weinrib, Alfred Wheeler, Jesse Witchell, Harold 
Zukerman, Board Members; Ex-officio, Robert 
H. Mcllroy; Alternates, Louis D’Ambrosio, Irwin 
Fleishner, Irving Miller. H. L. H. 


NCSS 1952 Meeting 


The National Council for the Social Studies 
will hold its 32d Annual Meeting in Dallas, 
Texas, November 27-29, 1952. This action was 
recently voted by the Board of Directors of the 
NCSS. Put this important date for social studies 
teachers on your calendar and begin thinking 
now about making plans to attend. The Texas 
social studies teachers will give you a hearty wel- 
come. 

Pennsylvania 

The Social Studies Department of the Central- 
Western Convention District, Pennsylvania State 
Education Association, met on October 19 at 
State Teachers College, Indiana. Merrill F. Harts- 
horn, Executive Secretary of the National Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies, addressed the group 
on “The Impact of Contemporary Affairs on the 
Social Studies Curriculum.”’ Mrs. Marybelle Hill 
of Indiana, president of the department, pre- 
sided at the meeting. 


San Francisco 


The National Council for the Social Studies 
held a departmental meeting on July 2 in con- 
nection with the annual summer meeting of the 
National Education Association in San Fran- 
cisco. I. James Quillen, Stanford University, and 
past president of the National Council, helped 
by planning the program for the meeting. The 
morning section meeting was chaired by John T. 
Robinson, Center for Intergroup Relations, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Hilda Taba, Director of the 
Center for Intergroup Relations, spoke on “Im- 
proving Human Relations at Home and Abroad.” 
Then there was a panel discussion on the sub- 
ject with the following participants: Francis L. 
Drag, San Diego County Schools; Fannie R. Shaf- 
tel, Stanford University; and Ada Weaver, San 
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Francisco Public Schools. The afternoon session 
at which Chester D. Babcock, Seattle (Washing- 
ton) Public Schools, presided, dealt with the 
topic “Social Studies in General Education.” 
Lavone A. Hanna, San Francisco State College, 
was the speaker and the participants on a panel 
discussion were: Ray R. Brown, Los Angeles 
Public Schools; J. Cecil Parker, University of 
California; and Althea Truitt, Redwood City. 


Central Missouri 

The Central Missouri District Council for the 
Social Studies met on October 11. W. Francis 
English, University of Missouri, and past presi- 
dent of the National Council for the Social Stud- 
ies, spoke on “Citizenship in a Free Society.” Mrs. 
Buena Stolberg, Webster Groves, described an 
eighth grade project she has developed on “Avia- 
tion Education—an Aid to World Understand- 
ing.” M. C. M. 


Mishawaka 

The Mishawaka (Indiana) Social Studies Club 
held a potluck picnic as their first meeting of 
this school year on September 20. Judge Dan Pyle 
from South Bend, Judge of the Circuit Court, 
spoke on county government, court procedures, 
court experiences, and early courts in Indiana. 
This council will hold three more meetings this 
school year, two of which will feature field trips 
to places of special interest to social studies 
teachers. H. C. S. 

New Jersey 

The New Jersey Council for the Social Studies 
has announced its plans for this school year. Last 
year it had a total membership of nearly 500, 
and it is developing plans to increase that 
number this coming year. Following are the ac- 
tivities the NJCSS is organizing for its mem- 
bers this coming year: (1) Three economic work- 
shops in cooperation with the Joint Council for 
Economic Education in Newark, New Bruns- 
wick, and Camden. (2) The New York Times 
will conduct a series of lectures and question 
periods for teachers in New Jersey. (3) Julian C. 
Aldrich, New York University Department of 
Social Studies, will address a session. (4) A one- 
day session in the spring such as was held with 
Johnson & Johnson last year on industry and 
personnel policies. (5) Joint session with the 
Middle States Council for the Social Studies in 
Newark, December 7 and 8. (6) Units on “Youth 
in Mid-Century” and “Taxation and New 
Jersey” to be distributed as soon as completed. 
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(7) Reports from the Committee coordinating 


work of the NJCSS with New Jersey Historical 
Society on resources available. (8) Publication of 
The Docket, journal of the NJCSS for social 
studies teachers. M. F. 


Southern California 

The spring meeting of the Southern California 
Social Science Association was held at Claremont 
Men’s College on March 31. After a tour of the 
campus and the business meeting, there was a 
forum discussion on “inflation” led by Kephas 
A. Kinsman, Long Beach State College. This was 
followed by a general session and discussion on 
foreign affairs at which J. Anton de Haas spoke 
on “The Price of Peace.” V. B.L. 


Texas 

Last April was a busy time for social studies 
teachers in Texas with numerous meetings being 
held all over the state. Merrill F. Hartshorn, 
Executive Secretary of the National Council for 
the Social Studies, spent a good part of the 
month meeting with social studies teachers 
throughout the state, and speaking to many local 


social studies groups. In the brief space avail- | 


able in these columns it is impossible to properly 
express thanks and appreciation for the hospi- 


tality extended by the social studies teachers of | 
Texas to the NCSS Executive Secretary, and to | 
individuals who © 
worked locally in making arrangements for the © 
meetings. At the state level, special recognition | 
must go to Myrtle Roberts of Dallas and presi- | 


properly recognize all the 


dent of the NCSS for carrying on preliminary 
arrangements over the state for the series of 
meetings. Following is a listing of places where 
meetings were held, and many informal gather- 
ings took place, with the names of some of the 
local personnel who carried responsibilities for 
arrangements: Port Arthur, Jewell Holliman; 
Beaumont, Alyce McWilliams; Houston, R. J. 
Alsup and Alberta Baines; Huntsville, Jerome 
M. Kuhl and J. H. Clark; Dallas, Myrtle Ro- 
berts, C. L. Wisseman, Isaac O. Bell and Anna 
Bell; San Marcos, Joe H. Wilson and James 
Taylor; San Antonio, Mrs. Bennie Crowther and 
Midge Langendorff; Corpus Christi, George R. 
Broad and Dell Justin; Denton, Lawrence H. 
Moore and J. C. Mathews; Amarillo, Laura 
Roberts; Canyon, Hattie M. Anderson; Lubbock, 
Mrs. DeAlva Roberts and E. N. Jones; and El 
Paso, Mrs. Larena Ford Smith and Clint Hart 
man. 
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Pamphlets and Government Publications 


Ralph A. Brown 

















Our State Department 


The Department of State Today. Illustrated. 
33 p- Department of State Publication 3969. 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25, 
D.C. 15¢. 

This well printed pamphlet is divided into 
three sections: “Our new role in the world,” 
‘The organization and operation of the depart- 
ment,” and a “Conclusion.” It does not appear 
0 have been prepared for school use, but good 
sudents above the seventh grade should be able 
i read and understand most of the material. 
[ypical of the many provocative statements 
which could be used to initiate discussions is this: 
‘We can no longer draw a clear line between 
domestic affairs and foreign affairs; they are 
dosely related and interwoven.” 


TVA 


When the time comes that international ten- 
ions seem less dangerous, Americans will turn 
wain to the many domestic problems that con- 
font us. For that time, even if not for the pres- 
mt, teachers will find the following bibliogra- 
phies extremely valuable. All are free. Write to 
ihe Director of Information, Tennessee Valley 
\uthority, Knoxville, Tennessee. 


Administration of Natural Resources. 16 pp. 

The TVA Program, a Bibliography of Selected Read- 
ngs. Compiled by Bernard L. Fay. 1951. 24 pp. 

An Indexed Bibliography of the Tennessee Valley 
futhority Cumulative Supplement, January 1949-Decem- 
xr 1950. Compiled by Bernard L. Fay. 1951. 

Congressional Hearings, Reports, and Documents Re- 
iting to TVA. 1933-1950. Compiled by Alice M. Norwood. 
” Pp. 


Material on the Far East 
imerican Association of University Women, 


iigg Eye Street N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


The United States and Eastern Asia, By Meribeth E. 
(ameron. 12 p. 1950. 15 cents. 


\merican Institute of Pacific Relations, 1 East 
ith Street, New York 22. 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


A Selected Bibliography on Southeast Asia. Compiled 
iid with introduction by John F. Embree. New York: 
PR International Secretariat. 14 p. mimeographed. 25 
cents, 





Bibliography of Western Language Materials on Korea. 
Prepared by Shannon McCune, New York: IPR Interna- 
tional Secretariat. 14 p. mimeographed. 25, cents. 

Chinese Literature for the English Class room. 5, cents. 

Far Eastern Bibliographies on China, India, Japan, 
Korea, Southeast Asia and the Soviet Union. 1947. Each 
10 cents. Set of six 50 cents. 

Recent Books on China, by S. B. Thomas and Knight 
Biggerstaff. 1951. 16 p. 25 cents. 


TEACHING AIDS 


Current American Research on the Far East and the 
Western Pacific. May 1948. 25 cents. 

Outline Wall Map of China. 15, cents. 

The Far East: A Teacher's Syllabus. By George L. 
Harris. 40 cents. 

Treatment of Asia in American Textbooks. Edited by 
Howard E. Wilson. 1946. 40 cents. 

Wall Map of the Far East in color. 25, cents. 


FOR THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 

An American Boy Visits the Orient. By Sydney Green- 
bie. 1946. 320 p. A geography reader for the fifth grade, 
based on the travels of an American boy and his sister 
through China, Japan, Java, India, and Soviet Asia. $1.28. 

Boys and Girls of the Orient. By Marguerite A. Stewart. 
1946. 288 p. Home life and customs in China, Japan, Java, 
India, and Soviet Asia, as seen through the eyes of the 
young people themselves. Fourth Grade. $1.28. 

Let’s Try Chinese: A primer of 26 Chinese Characters, 
plus a supplement of common proper names. 25 cents. 

The Orient Past and Present. By Elizabeth Seeger. 
1946. 320 p. Tales from the history of the five great re- 
gions of the Orient—China, Japan, India, Indonesia, and 
Siberia. $1.28. 

We Study China. A Unit for the Elementary Grades. 
15, cents. 

FOR THE HIGH SCHOOL 

Cross-currents in the Philippines. By B. Seeman and 
L. E. Salisbury. 1947. 25 cents. 

East Asia and the West. By W. Macmahon Ball. 1951. 
17 p. 15 cents. 

Gung-Ho! The Story of Chinese Industrial Coopera- 
tives. By Chen Han-seng. 1947. 25 cents. 

Korea and World Politics. By Miriam Farley and Vera 
Dean. 1950. 19 p. 15 cents. 

Labor Unions in the Far East. By Eleanor Lattimore. 
1945. 25 cents. 

Meet the Anzacs. By W. L. Holland and P. E. Lilien- 
thal. 1944. 25 cents. 

Our Far Eastern Record: The Wars Years. By Shirley 
Jenkins. 1946. 25 cents. 

Pacific Islands in War and Peace. By Marie M. Kees- 
ing. 1944. 25 cents. 

Skyways of the Pacific. By Weldon B. Gibson. 1947. 
25 cents. 

Tell the People: Mass Education in China. By Pearl 
S. Buck. 1945. 25 cents. 

Trading with Asia. By Shirley Jenkins. 1946. 25 cents. 
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What About our Japanese-Americans? By Carey McWil- 
liams. 1944. 25 cents. 

PERIODICALS 

Far East Digest: Summarized articles on Far Eastern 
questions from American and foreign journals. Published 
by the International Secretariat of the IPR. Mimeo- 
graphed. One year $2.50. Single number 25, cents. 

Far Eastern Survey: The fortnightly publication of 
the American IPR. First hand reports and background 
articles on current developments in the Far East and 
South Asia. One year $6.00. Single issues 25 cents. 

Pacific Affairs: The international quarterly review of 
the Pacific area, published by the International Secretariat 
of the IPR. One year $4.00. Single issue $1.00. 


Council on Foreign Relations, 58 East 68th 
Street, New York 21. 

The Containment of Soviet Expansion. A Report on 
the Views of Leading Citizens in Twenty-Four Cities. By 
Joseph Barber. 42 p. 50 cents. 


Fellowship of Reconciliation, 21 Audubon Ave- 
nue, New York 32, New York. 

The Meaning of Korea. 5 cents. 7 p. 

The Women of Japan Speak. 16 p. 10 cents each. 

Korea: Spark to Set a World Afire? By A. J. Muste. 
1950. 32 p. 25 cents. 


Foreign Policy Association, 22 East 38th Street, 
New York 16. 

Empire’s End in Southeast Asia. Headline Series. No. 
78 By Virginia Thompson and Richard Adloss. Novem- 
ber 1948. 64 p. 35 cents. 

.Far Eastern Policy of U. S. Foreign Policy Reports. 
Vol. 26-20. By Harold M. Vinacke. March 1, 1951. 10 p. 
25 cents. 

Forging A New China, Headline Series, No. 67. By 
Lawrence K. Rosinger. June 1948. 64 p. 35 cents. 

Japan’s Economy Under Occupation, Foreign Policy 
Reports, Vol. 25-18. By Jerome B. Cohen. February 1, 
1949. 10 Pp. 25 cents. 

Pacific Asia. (A political Atlas), Headline Series No. 66. 
By Samuel Van Valkenburg. November 1947. 64 pp. 35 
cents. 

Politics and Public Opinion in Japan, Foreign Policy 
Reports, Vol. 27-1. By Robert Scalapino. March 15, 1951. 
10 p. 25 cents. 

Profile of Red China, Foreign Policy Reports, Vol. 25- 
19. By Doak A. Barnett. February 15, 1949. 10 p. 25 cents. 

Prospects for Economic Development in Southern Asia, 
from Pakistan to the Philippines, Foreign Policy Reports, 
Vol. 26-3. By Daniel Thorner. April 15, 1950. 10 p. 25 
cents. 

The British Commonwealth in the Asian Crisis, Foreign 
Policy Reports, Vol. 26-10. By Gwendoley Carter. October 
11950. 10 p. 25 cents. 

The Changing Far East, Headline Series, No. 41. By 
William C. Hohnstone. June 1943. 64 p. 35 cents. 

The Eclipse of the Rising Sun, Headline Series, No. 56. 
By Richard Hart. March 1946. 64 p. 35 cents. 

The Economics of Red China, Foreign Policy Reports, 
Vol. 27-6. By Fred W. Riggs. June 1, 1951. 10 p. 25 cents. 

Toward a New Far Eastern Policy, Headline Series, No. 
84. By Edwin O. Reischauer. December 1950. 64 p. 35 
cents. 








Policy Reports, Vol. 25-1. By George Taylor, John K. Fajr. 
bank, and Gerald K. Winfield. March 15, 1949. 10 p | 
25 cents. 


What Can the United States Do in China?, Foreig Si 


Oxford Book Company, 222 Fourth Aveny 
New York 3. Oxford Social Studies Pamphlet § == 
go cents each. 


The Middle East. By Emil Lengyel. 1951. 68 p, 
The Soviet Union: The Land and Its People. By Eni’ Ro 
Lengyel. 1951. 76 p. hase 


United Nations Publications, New York, New !cy! 
York, Order from the International Documensg!! 
Service, Columbia University Press, 2960 Broadg °° 


way, New York 27. chase 


Economic Bulletin for Asia and the Far East. Three incy¢ 


Issues Annually. Subscription: $1.50. Single Copy: 50 cents ll 
Economic Survey of Asia and the Far East 1950, Sep. Th 
tember, 1951; 541 p; $3.75; U. N. Pub. No. 1951. UL. F. M entir 
Foreign Investment Laws and Regulations of the Coun4...,.,, 
tries of Asia and the Far East. 88 p; 75 cents; U.N. Pub _ 
No. 1951. IL. F. 1. that 1 
United Action in Korea. 22 p. of photographs; o@ihan : 
















cents; U.N. Pub. No. 1941-I.5. {lms 
What the United Nations is Doing: Asia’s Batill 
; ; é by uke t 
Against Floods. 13 p. (incl. two maps); 15 cents; U.N. Pub . 
No. 1950.1.12. uch 
What the United Nations is Doing: Economic Com@uris 
mission for Asia and the Far East. 19 p.; 15 cents; UN@ihe a\ 
Pub. No. 1949.LIL. . in the 
United States Department of State, Washing4 “ry 
ton 25, D.C. Free publications may be obtaine foric 
directly from the Department. Where a price i payed 
P ; 2 the 1m 
given, they are sold by the Superintendent of a 
Documents, Washington 25, D.C. . og 
> py suits. 
American Policy Toward China. Department of Statdl loseu 
Publication 4255. 49 p. 20 cents. a 
Burma: Outlines of a New Nation. Department off" 
State Publication 4282. 8 p. 5 cents. 9}: feel: 
Draft Treaty of Peace with Japan. Department of teight 
State Publication 4330. 32 p. free. Wind th 
Guide to the U.N. in Korea. Department of Stat@j- 
Publication 4299. 31 p. 15 cents. Ron 
Japanese Peace Conference. Department of State Publiag. Pe 
cation 4371. 21 p. Free. Piuandii 
The Philippines Early Years of the Republic. Depart¢ the Fe 
ment of State Publication 4239. 11 p. 10 cents. ™ 
age, ¢ 
Webster Publishing Company, 1808 Washingtomg*ndir 
Avenue, St. Louis 3, Missouri. Each of the foldj Pom 
lowing items sells for 44 cents a copy. gon ol 
, . he cit 
Changing China. By G. E. Taylor. 1942. 94 p. vom 
China, Yesterday and Today. By Eleanor Lattimoregg*€ 1 
ed ¢ 


1946. 111 p. 
Lands Down Under. By Hartley Grattan. 1943. 93 P- @sructe 
Modern Japan. By W. H. Chamberlin. 1942. 93 P- tions 
People of the China Seas. By Elizabeth A. Clark. 194 4 





oo ® The: 
20th Century India. By Kate Mitchell and Kumatgitt of 
Goshal. 1944. 94 p. ihteres| 


ilso pr 











a o a 

«reigicht and Sound in Social Stu 
«cSight and So in Social Studies 
949. 10 p 

William H. Hartley 
Avenue 
am phlei § ———$ 
68 p. Film of the Month show how the present day Italian lives in the 
e. By Emilf Rome—City Eternal. 10 minutes; color; pur- shadow of a glorious past. 

hase price, $100; rental, one to three days, $4. Recent 16-mm. Sound Films 
ork, New Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., Wilmette, A.F. Films, Inc., Room 1001, 1600 Broadway, New York 19 
ocuments I ~ c ; P Life Must Go On. 12 minutes; free loan. How the 
10 Broad Pompett and Vesuvius, 10 minutes; color; pur- Economic Cooperative Administration helps the people of 
thase price, $100; rental, one to three days, $4. Europe to help themselves. 

_ , a gincyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., Wilmette, Mr. Hoffman's Farewell Bow. 9 minutes; free loan. The 
ast. Thre fl. retiring administrators of Economic Cooperation Ad- 
y+ 50 cents’. ; : : ministration inspects the Marshall Plan Nations. 
1950. Sep This month’s film selection is a dual one pre- Telling the Story. 25, minutes; free loan. How E.C.A. 
1. IL. F. senting two films which give a complementary information reaches the people of Austria. 
es picture of ancient and modern Italy. The glory This is Recovery. 8 minutes; free loan. How the 


hat was Rome is here pictured in much better 
han average technicolor. In many respects these 
ilms follow the usual travelogue formula. They 
uke the audience on a tour of historical remains 
uch as might be seen by an alert and discerning 
omic Commourist. In another sense they go far beyond 
ents; U.N@fthe average travelogue in that they carry a mood 
nthe pictures shown and in the accompanying 
Washing mentary which will serve the Teacher of 
“ja /orld History well. Essentially the scenes por- 
mayed are still pictures with the camera doing 
he moving. So cleverly is this accomplished, 
sowever, that a feeling of dynamic grandeur re- 
Hults. Ihe camera moves from long shot to 
nt of Stat} oseup in well-lighted and well conceived shots 
vrtment off 0m unusual angles. The result gives students 
j' feeling that Rome and Pompeii were at their 
irtment offieights exciting, interesting, and lively places 
ind that they are today spots well worth visiting. 
Rome—City Eternal takes the audience inside 
tate Publig’. Peter’s Basilica for a leisurely and under- 
nding inspection of its art treasurer. It visits 
ie Forum, the Colosseum, and Hadrian’s Vil- 
qe, and gives a good background for under- 
sanding the locale for much Roman History. 
Pompeii and Vesuvius shows an active erup- 
gon of Mt. Vesuvius and examines the ruins of 
he city of Pompeii. The historic remains shown 
ire give a vivid picture of how ancient Romans 
wed and how their way of life can be recon- 
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43- 93 P @ucted from the study of archeological excava- 
12. 93 P Biions 


‘lark. 19424 ‘ 
@ These films should arouse enthusiasm on the 


nd Kumatgit of the students and should help to motivate 
lerest in the study of Ancient history. They 
‘so present enough scenes of modern Italy to 


counterpart funds operate through E.C.A. 


Audio-Visual Center, Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Indiana 

Learning About the Past. 10 minutes; black and white; 
sale, $45; color, sale $90. What archaeologists have learned 
about prehistoric American Indians. 


British Information Service, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20 

Alien Orders. 10 minutes, rental $1.50. Britain’s part 
in the struggle against communism in Malaya. 

An Hour From London. 10 minutes; rental $2.50. A 
trip through the villages around London. 

British Infantry. 10 minutes; rental $1.50. The place 
of the infantry in the British army. 

Caribbean. 25 minutes; rental $3. A travel picture 
showing the West Indies. 

Radio. 10 minutes; rental $1.50. Radio telegraphy on 
land and sea, and television. 


Canadian Pacific Railway Co., 581 Fifth Ave., New York 17 
Across Canada. 30 minutes; color; free loan. A visit to 
the cities and natural beauties of Canada. 


Chamber of Commerce of the United States, Committee 
on Advertising, 1615 H St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

The Magic Key, 20 minutes; color; loan. The develop- 
ment and importance of advertising in the free enter- 
prise system. 


Colonial Williamsburg, Film Distribution Section, Box 
516, Williamsburg, Virginia. 

Williamsburg Restored, 44 minutes; color; sale $180; 
rental $5.00. Williamsburg as it was two hundred years 
ago and as it is today. 


Cornell Film Co., 1501 Broadway, New York 18. 

The Story of Time, 10 minutes; color; sale: apply. 
Authentic models of time-telling devices and animation 
describes the story of how man learned to tell time. 


Coronet Films, Coronet Building, Chicago 1. 

Abraham Lincoln: A Background Study. 15 minutes; 
black-and-white or color; sale: apply. How Lincoln’s 
actions did much to affect the political climate in which 
we live today. 
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Right or Wrong? 10 minutes; black-and-white; sale 
$50; color; sale $100. The experience of a high school boy 
who gets into trouble as a part of a gang. The many 
moral decisions involved are presented in a manner de- 
signed to enable audiences to understand better and dis- 
cuss their own problems and to evaluate how to make 
moral decisions. 

How to Concentrate. 10 minutes; black-and-white or 
color; sale: apply. Ways to develop habits that encourage 
concentration on studies, business or personal matters. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Inc., Wilmette, Illinois. 
Safety in the Home. 10 minutes; sale $60; rental $3. 
Presents through an episode in a typical family the urgent 
need to observe safety rules. 
Fire Prevention. 10 minutes, sale $60; rental $3. Gives 
children an incentive to observe fundamental rules of 
fire prevention in their homes and elsewhere. 


Films Incorporated, 330 West 42nd St., New York 18. 

Feature films available in 16 mm. size. The new catalog, 
now available, includes such outstanding films as How 
Green Was My Valley, Les Miserables, A Tree Grows in 
Brooklyn, Prisoner of Shark Island. 


General Motors Photographic, General Motors Building, 
Detroit 2, Michigan 
“Driver Education Films.” Three motion pictures; free. 
Your Permit to Drive. 11 minutes 
Driving Economically, 11 minutes 
Practice Makes Perfect Drivers, 17 minutes 


Modern Talking Picture Service, Inc., 45 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20. 

Credit, Man’s Confidence in Man. 30 minutes; free 
loan. Shows the chain of credit resulting from the simple 
purchase of a penny fish-hook by a small boy. The his- 
torical scenes and the story of the operations of Dun and 
Bradstreet in the field of credit make an extremely in- 
teresting picture. 


Movies, U.S.A., 729 Seventh Ave., New York 19. 

Fair Exchange. 21 minutes; free loan. Tells of a young 
couple who get a “hot tip” and want to make a killing in 
the stock market. The film then discusses speculation and 
investment and the couple learn about the stock and 
bond business in the process. 


National Association of Manufacturers, 14 West 49th St., 
New York 20. 

The Story of “Kip” Van Winkle. 15 minutes; free 
loan. A modern “Kip” sleeps from 1939 to 1951 and 
awakes to find a modern evidence of progress. 

The Price of Freedom. 23 minutes; free loan. Draws 
the issue of individual freedom or an all-powerful gov- 
ernment. 


National Film Board of Canada, 1270 Avenue of the 
Americas, New York 20. 

Our Town Is the World. 11 minutes; rental $1.50. How 
two groups in a Canadian town reproduce in miniature 
the problems of natural rivalry facing the United Nations. 


Pat Dowling Pictures, 1056 S. Robertson Boulevard, Los 
Angeles 35, California. 

The Hawaiian Islands. 10 minutes; color; sale $90. 
How the Hawaiian Islands were formed and how they 
have been transformed through the years. 

The Hawaiian Islands-The Chief Industry. 10 
minutes; color; sale $90. The important facts about sugar 
cane and pineapples. 
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Teaching Films Custodians, Inc., 25 W. 43rd Street, New 
York 18. 

How Green Was My Valley. 32 minutes; lease for 5 
years, $90. An excerpt from the feature film of the same 
title showing conditions in a Welsh coal mine. 


The Princeton Film Center, Princeton, N.J. 

Top Performance. 24 minutes; color; free loan. How 
the Yale and Towne Manufacturing Co. handles labor. 
saving equipment. Electrical hoists, powerful trucks, and 
other equipment stack barrels, bailers, boxes, and other 
materials. 


United Nations Film Division, 405 East 42nd St., New 
York. 

Fate of a Child. 17 minutes; rental $4. How “Techni. 
cal Assistance” to underdeveloped areas assists in raising 
the economic level throughout the world. 

This is the United Nations—IV. 10 minutes; rental 
$2.50. How the United Nations helps to bring knowledge 
and skills to places where they are most needed. 


Young America Films Inc., 18 East 4ist Street, New 
York 17. 

Speech: Planning Your Talk. 10 minutes; sale $45. Ex. 
plains how greater effectiveness may be achieved by a 
speaker if he plans and organizes his talk beforehand. 


Especially valuable in training students in the prepara- J 


tion of better class reports. 
Other People’s Property. 10 minutes; sale $45. Prob- 
lem of vandalism and respect for property. 


Filmstrips 


British Information Services, go Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20. 

A Century of Progress-Women, 29 frames, sale $3. 
Woman's changed standing in England due largely to her 
improved education. 


Curriculum Films, 41-17 Crescent Boulevard, Long Island 
City 1, New York. 

Citizenship. Set of 8 color filmstrips, sale $26.80, or 
$3.95 each. “Citizenship in a Democracy.” “Freedom of 
Worship.” “How Laws Protect the Citizen.” “Being Active 
in Government.” “Freedom of Speech.” “Education in a 
Democracy.” “How Government Helps the People.” “Tests 
on Rights and Duties.” 


Eye Gate House, Inc., 330 West 42nd Street, New York 18. 

Islands and Countries of the Western Hemisphere. Set 
of nine filmstrips, sale $25. Individual strips on Puerto 
Rico, Panama, Mexico, Cuba, Haiti, Bermuda, Honduras, 
Guatemala, Salvador. 


Pat Dowling Pictures, 1056 South Robertson Boulevard, 
Los Angeles 35, California. 


The Hawaiian Islands. Set of three filmstrips, ele- : 


mentary level, sale $8. “Volcanic Origin and Growth,” 32 
frames. “The People of Hawaii,” 42 frames. “Sugar Cane— 
The Main Industry,” 53 frames. 

The Early West. Set of three filmstrips, elementary 
level, sale $8. “Gold Prospecting,” 26 frames. “Gold Min- 
ing,” 44 frames. “Hide Curing,” 19 frames. 

How Water Power Produces Electricity. 41 frames, sale 


$3. 
Young America Films, Inc., 18 East 41st Street, New York 
City 17. 


Better Study Habits. Set of six full-color filmstrips, 
sale $30. 
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“Improve Your Reading.” “Improve Your Spelling.” 
‘improve Your Handwriting.” “Improve Your Vocabulary.” 
qmprove Your Punctuation.” “Improve Your Study 


Habits.” 
Of All Things 


The National Association of Manufacturers, 
4 West 49th Street, New York 20 has prepared 
,series of picture booklets using a documentary 
ayle to tell the story of various aspects of Ameri- 
an life. Free upon request, the pictorial con- 











t., New gunuity booklets treat the following topics. 
jartling Facts About American Production, 
Techni: Fright for Freedom, Startling Facts About Dic- 
+ raising ¥ worship, Watch Out for Big Falls. 
: rental | The Junior Town Meeting League, of which 
owledge Ihe National Council for the Social Studies is a 
woperating member, has recently published a 
ot, New gpooklet entitled Developing Discussion in School 
ind Community. This booklet is a workshop re- 
$45. Ex- Poort on the organization of a youth discussion 
ot jprogram as an organic part of the life of the 
prepara- ose community. The school is emphasized as 
jm important “locale” of discussion activity. 
5. Prob ECopies of this booklet are available by writing 
o the Junior Town Meeting League, 400 South 
front Street, Columbus 15, Ohio. 
va. New | Send to the Institute for Democratic Educa- 
'“~ (ion, Inc. (g12 Fifth Avenue, New York 10) for 
sale $3. Jalist of their “Lest We Forget” series of record- 
ly to her Wings, Among the series now available are 13 
Vilteen-minute transcriptions on “These Great 
g Island |JAmericans.” Also a set of 1g programs called 
The American Dream,” and another on “The 
i - *; (tw Frontier.” These records were originally 
g Active |)tade for radio broadcasting and tell the stories 
ion in a fjol outstanding episodes in American History. 
-” “Tests {They also dramatize the need for understanding 
jour fellow Americans. Each set costs $22.50. 
York 18. } The McKinley Publishing Co. (809-811 North 
here. Set Hich Street, Philadelphia go) offers a storage case 
’ Puerto “Vor desk outline maps. This case will store 4000 
onduras, 2 
_ and a half by ten inch maps and sells for 
sulevard, (p20 The storage case complete with a basic 
}ortment of 2800 outline maps sells for $42.50. 
rips, ele J The 1951 catalog of the Franco-American 
wth,” 32 JAudio-Visual Distribution Center Inc. (934 Fifth 
ar Cane Hive, New York 21) is now ready for distribution. 
ementary J uis organization sells and rents films, lantern 
old Min- Jiides, filmstrips, and bulletin board exhibits 
Putable for social studies classes. The catalog is 
mes, Sal€ Hee upon request. 
} The Scott, Foresman & Co. (114 East 2grd 
New York Wiireet, New York 10) will send without charge 
slmstrips, | ies of a “Geography Orientation Unit” in- 


Piding a full-color reprint of the cross-country 
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frontispiece Map of The United States. 

A list of Free and Inexpensive Materials on 
World Affairs is $1.00 per copy from Leonard 
S. Kenworthy, Brooklyn College, Brooklyn 10, 
New York. 

The Filmstrip Guide is the basic information 
and indexing service for 35 new filmstrips. Each 
issue is a comprehensive list of current releases 
in two parts: an alphabetical list of titles and 
specific subjects, a classified list arranging all 
filmstrips by subject, according to the Dewey 
Decimal Classification. The annual volume and 
these quarterly issues cost $3 from the H. W. 
Wilson Co., 950-972 University Avenue, New 
York 52. 

Ten large 11-by-14 inch study prints of “Early 
Western Gold Mining” cost $14 from Pat 
Dowling Pictures, 1056 South Robertson Boule- 
vard, Los Angeles 35, California. 

A basic set of 55 glossy prints, each 11-by-14 
inches in size, showing “Medieval Manuscript 
Painting” may be obtained from the Audio- 
Visual Center, Indiana University, Blooming- 
ton, Indiana for $35. Lantern slides, 314-by-4 
inches, are $50 for the same basic set. 

“Tape Recording in the Classroom” is the title 
of a handbook which may be secured at no cost 
from Mr. R. B. Maland, Advertising Department, 
Scotch Brand Sound Recording Tape, goo Fau- 
quier Avenue, St. Paul 6, Minnesota. 


Helpful Articles 


Beatty, Hazel, “In Teaching Social Studies to Nonreaders, 
Use Visual Aids.” The Instructor 110:34, 83; October 
1951. “The most significant outcome of the activity was 
the fact that the new learnings, though meager, enabled 
slow learners to exchange ideas with children of their 
own ages in the regular grades.” 

Gambella, Marion, “Round the World in the Classroom.” 
The Instructor 90:36, 90; October, 1951. “An outline 
for teaching elementary school pupils how to interpret 
maps and globes.” 

Hamilton, James W. “An Instrument and Method of 
Teaching Contour Lines.” The Journal of Geography. 
50:230-231; September 1951. “Abstract discussions of 
contour lines are difficult for pupils to understand. 
This topic requires visualization for proper understand- 
ing, and an adequate model for its illustration is easy 
to construct.” 

Klots, Allen T. “Trial by Television.” Harpers 203:90-94; 
October 1951. “The Kefauver Committee Hearings 
demonstrated without a doubt that television, as an 
instrument of publicity, can be very potent and effective 
indeed.” 

St. Clair, Charles. “Put Your School On the Air!” The 
Journal of Education 134:160-162; September 1951. 
“School-produced broadcasts serve a dual purpose. First, 
students get a chance to participate. A second purpose 
served by school radio is to promote good public rela- 
tions. . . .” 
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An AMERICAN History. By Merle Curti, Rich- 
ard H. Shryock, Thomas C. Cochran, and Fred 
Harvey Harrington. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1950. Two vols. I, xiv plus 657 p.; 
II: Waterloo to the Atomic Age. viii + 607 p. 
Among the recently-published two-volume 

textbooks in American history for college classes 

are four or five of high merit, yet An American 

History with its unusual combination of author- 

ship and its fresh treatment is fully justified. The 

four authors, outstanding scholars and interpret- 
ers in different aspects of American history, have 
collaborated by topics rather than by periods: 
the social, intellectual and cultural is handled by 

Professor Curti of Wisconsin, author of the 

Growth of American Thought; science, medicine, 

the South, the growth of an American civiliza- 

tion to 1763, by Professor Shryock of Johns Hop- 
kins; the economic and its social implications 
by Professor Cochran of Pennsylvania; and the 
political, dij!omatic and military by Professor 

Harrington of Wisconsin. The hazards of a topi- 

cal division of the writing can be overcome only 

by very careful planning, breadth of interest, and 
much rewriting, but the authors have achieved 
real integration. 

They have had the courage to attack the diffi- 
cult problems of interpretative organization 
rather than present a string of thirty or forty 
chapters without grouping or clear indication 
even of chronology, as is still not infrequent. Vol- 
ume I has four divisions treating the beginnings 
of American civilization to 1763, the revolution- 
ary era to 1815, “spanning a continent” and the 
ferment of the middle period to 1850, and “the 
triumph of American nationalism” to 1877. Vol- 
ume II starts with The Triumph of Industry, 
1850-1896. The chronological overlapping of the 
two volumes has the advantages of avoiding the 
break at 1865 in the story of sectional strife and 
of starting from significant beginnings in the 
fifties of the economic revolution that marked the 
later decades of the century. The other two main 
divisions of Vol. II are The New World Power, 
1896-1919, and Contemporary America since 
1919. In all three parts there is the same sequence 
of topics: first the patterns of economic develop- 
ment, then the social and cultural, and finally the 
political and diplomatic, with constant atten- 
tion to the inter-relations of all the aspects of his- 





torical change. Some kind of synthesis is essen. 
tial to understanding and historical sense, and 
granting that definite patterns are in the mind 
rather than inherent in the vast and complicated 
stream of events, the student and the instructor 
will be grateful for aid in bringing into some 
order the major movements and what seem to be 
the moulding forces and influences. 

The 28 maps, prepared especially and with 
care, are double-page spreads on blue background 
portraying a variety of subjects in bold clarity, 
There are no smaller graphs, charts, plans, maps, 
or pictures, presumably to save the maximum 
space for text, but obviously sacrificing some 
other values. 

The importance of bibliography, its value to 
students and instructors far beyond the mere 
suggestion of “extra reading,” would require a 
long article for adequate discussion. Fortunately, 
nearly all recent textbooks provide this essential. 
In the text under review the bibliography is the 
most disappointing feature, not only overcon- 
densed in form and content, with inadequate 
annotation and some errors, but devoid of pub- 
lication dates, a lack which seriously impairs its 
value. Happily, authors and publisher promise 
for the second printing an adequate revision in- 
cluding the dates. 


An American History is clearly in the line off 
the “new history” of James Harvey Robinson inj 
the early part of the century, of the epoch-mak- 
ing Rise of American Civilization by Charles) 
and Mary Beard in the late twenties, of the “cul- 
tural approach” so much discussed in the thirties.’ 


The trend is apparent in textbooks for a number 
of years, but is especially marked in this work 
of Professor Curti and his associates, with its em- 


phasis on the progress of science, its unequalled) 
attention to the advance of medicine, the chang+ 


ing characteristics of thought and culture, the 
great importance of economic trends, political 
issues and the activity of government, indeed to 
every important aspect of - American civiliza 
tion. The authors are always aware of recent re 
search and newer viewpoints. They have pro 
duced a text of outstanding excellence and havé 
kept their promise to present a study of the pas 
that will promote understanding of the issue 
and problems of America today. 


J. MontTGcoMERY GAMBRILL 
The Johns Hopkins University 
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MAKING OF Mopern Europe. Edited by Herman 
Ausubel. New York: Dryden Press, 1951. Book 
I: Middle Ages to Waterloo. viii + 575 p. Book 
II: Waterloo to the Atomic Age vii + 607 p. 
$2.90 each volume. 

These volumes offer something new and valua- 
ble in the field of books for collateral reading. 
Whereas the typical book of readings has a vast 
number of partial selections, usually including 
some source material which the students tend to 
shun, Prof. Ausubel’s two volumes have only sec- 
ondary material, generally in the form of articles, 
minus their footnotes, originally printed in schol- 
aly magazines. Through reading them, the stu- 
dent can acquire a sense of the importance of 
such journals, which he normally disregards, and 
learn what experts in the field think. 

Probably no reviewer or reader would agree 
that each and every article should have been in- 
duded by the editor, but the selections do main- 
tain a high average. They provide the student 
with a chance for historical thinking by present- 
ing conflicting views on the same question— 
eg. the “utility” of history, the actuality of the 
Renaissance. Articles which do not have a coun- 
terpart are provocative in themselves. The edi- 
tor’s introductions to the various articles ad- 
mirably orient the reader to both subject matter 
and author; for instance, readers who might not 
know that certain historians were not objective 
receive an assist. 

Under twenty-seven headings, Prof. Ausubel 
has evenly divided eighty articles (including one 
duplication—Herbert Heaton’s “The Industrial 
Revolution” appears in both volumes) between 
the two volumes. Two of the articles deal with 
World War II bibliography. Lynn Thorndike 
isthe only historian represented by three articles; 
Earl J. Hamilton, Kent R. Greenfield, Kenneth 
§. Latourette, and Robert L. Schuyler each have 
two. Some of the authors represented are well- 
established in the field of history; others are 
more recent, men who have a new approach, 
touch upon some new facet, or present an espe- 
dally well-balanced account. 

This reviewer felt that the glossaries could 
hve been made more useful. Although not all 
the articles are suitable for high school use, a big 
majority are. Many of them would serve to stimu- 
late discussion on contemporary problems, such 
a the relationship between industrialization and 
the “welfare state,” or the deterioration of Russo- 
American relations since 1945. Articles which 
‘xpress viewpoints not ordinarily found in texts 
commend these volumes to high school use. 
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Among such viewpoints are that progress in the 
Industrial Revolution was slow and gradual; 
that Francis Bacon had no real understanding 
of the scientific method; that Metternich believed 
in reform from above; that Nicholas I did much 
to sponsor a Russian revolutionary tradition; 
and that Napoleon III was an economic and so- 
cial reformer interested in the working classes. 
Some of the articles also show that scholarly 
writing can have a lively style as well as impor- 
tant content. 


RosBeErRT B. HOLTMAN 
Louisiana State University 


READINGS IN AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL History. By 
Edgar W. Knight and Clifton L. Hall. New 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1951. xxi 
+ 799 P- $5.00. 

Professors Knight (Kenan Professor of Educa- 
tional History at the University of North Caro- 
lina) and Hall (Associate Professor of Education 
at George Peabody College for Teachers) have 
prepared this volume to “make easily available 
to students and teachers . . . carefully selected 
original sources of educational and social history 
of the United States.” Anyone familiar with the 
teaching, research, and writing of Dr. Knight 
would expect this to be a thorough job; an ex- 
amination of the work indicates that such a 
reader is not likely to be disappointed. This 
book, consequently, is one which will prove to be 
of value to students and teachers connected with 
almost all aspects of American education as well 
as to those persons whose primary interest is the 
history of our great educational system. 

The documents included begin with those on 
Henrico College and the East India School in 
Virginia in the early part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury and continue to President Truman’s state- 
ment on the role of education and research in 
our democratic society as given in his 1950 budget 
message. In between these events, the reader will 
find representative documents which throw light 
on the various periods, phases, problems, and 
“battles” of American Education. W. J. Camer- 
on’s Ford Sunday Evening Hour talk on the Mc- 
Guffey Readers; John Dewey’s statement as the 
aims of the “Progressives” as written for publica- 
tion in The New York Times; Pope Pius XI’s op- 
position to “Progressive Education”; excerpts 
from the President’s Commission on Higher Edu- 
cation report; the Supreme Court’s decision re- 
garding religious instruction; and Pennsylvania's 
loyalty oath for teachers as given in The Acts 
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of the General Assembly of the Commonwealth 
as Pennsylvania, 1775-1780, exemplify the wide 
variety of documents presented. These selections 
also point up the fine sense of discrimination 
shown by the authors as they chose from among 
the tens of thousands of documents available to 
them. Except for terse preview of each of the 
book’s eleven major sections and occasional ex- 
planatory notes, the authors have let the docu- 
ments speak for themselves. 

This, then, appears to be a most worthwhile 
volume since it not only becomes the most re- 
cent and up-to-date of the source books in educa- 
tional history, but also gives to all the advan- 
tages of some of the vast research carried on by 
Professor Knight and his associates and fills in 
some of the gaps found in earlier works. 

ROBERT BayLess Norris 
Lehigh University 
e 


THe GOVERNMENTAL Process. By David B. Tru- 
man. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1951. xvi + 
544 + xv p. $5.00. 

Here is a book that will give the teacher who 
would like to know about them, “the facts of 
life” with respect to government matters that not 
so long ago were scarcely even whispered about. 
It is not however intended to suggest that it is 
a sensational book. The late Charles A. Beard 
once said that he had selected as his epitaph, 
“Here lies an expounder of the obvious.” Pro- 
fessor Truman in this volume is a live expounder 
of the obvious with respect to the dynamics of 
government. Many books have been written on 
this theme, and this is not only the latest but 
the most comprehensive of them all. 

This analysis of the governmental process 
recognizes throughout the multi-group nature of 
society. It seeks to point out the play of group 
forces in the days of the founding fathers and 
their skill in managing them in the making and 
ratifying of the Constitution. There is nothing 
inherently wicked in pressure groups and indeed 
democracy would doubtless stop dead in its tracks 
if, by some miracle, the play of pressures could 
suddenly be stopped. The reader must be pre- 
pared to give close attention in the earlier chap- 
ters because of the author’s determination to 
establish clear cut definitions of terms with a 
rather extraordinarily professorial stress. There 
is a marked tendency to the polysyllabic and the 
technical. More than most other works in this 
field the sociological approach is employed. 

Part three, the last 300 pages, will be most 


useful to the teacher. Here he will learn how 
public opinion is largely a product of the play 
of group interests and how these interests influ. 
ence political parties and elections, If the teach. 
er’s function is, among other things, the prepa. 
ration of his pupils for citizenship, he should 
know the dynamics of the legislative process 
which is so largely a consequence of the tech- 
niques of the pressure groups. He should know 
how the executive, far from being a dictator, js 
the prisoner of social forces unless he possesses 
a Roosevelt’s flair for leadership. And the most 
pathetic of all officials is the administrator who 
can “regulate” the interests over which he has 
theoretical statutory control only to the extent 
that they are willing to be “regulated” because 
they can scare the daylights out of the adminis- 
trator by threatening resort to the appropria- 


tions committee of the legislature and have his _ 


financial support slashed. The supremacy of 
the legislature in our democratic system is one 
of the facts of life every young teacher ought 
to know. 

This book is too good to be missed, but the 
reviewer feels impelled to give the reader a warn- 
ing. It is not easy reading. A graduate class, 
asked to evaluate this book as a part of its read- 
ing, rather concentrated on difficulties they en- 


countered in perusing the volume. None com- | 


plimented the style and frequent were such com- 
ments as “to verbose,” “repetitious,” “pedantic,” 
“often lost in a maze of intricate language,” “se- 
mantic quibbling,” to mention but a few critical 
comments. Others, overlooking defects of style, 
concentrated on the genuine worth of this book. 
One even said, “I found this book tremendous.” 
This reviewer recommends The Process of Gov- 
ernment to teachers who want to know what are 
the forces in society that constitute the motors of 
government. 
WILFRED E. BINKLEY 

Ohio Northern University 


CuLTurE IN Crisis: A Stupy oF THE Hop! Iv- 
DIAN. By Laura Thompson. New York, Harper 
and Brothers, 1950. xxiv + 221 p. $4.00. 
This anthropological study is interesting from 

several viewpoints. First, it is a highly perceptive 

analysis of a unique culture. The Hopis are one 
of the more integrated of the southwestern 
tribes. They are a people with a predominantly 
pastoral economy and a long history of inde 
pendence (against Spanish and other Indian 
would-be conquerors). Pressures on their lands 
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and their customs, while they have been under 
our control, created a major crisis in the social 
and economic life of these 4,000 highly cultured 
Indians. 

Under the new policy of the Indian Bureau 
after 1933, an effort was made to recreate an in- 
digenous cultural life and a stable economy for 
all the varied tribes under its authority. This 
volume is a summary of an extended research 
project, initiated by the government, designed 
to provide a basis for planning policy and pro- 
gram among the Hopis. 

The emphasis here is on the attitudes which 
the author and her colleagues on the project 
believe must underlie any policy to restore the 
ways of life indigenous to the Hopis. The major 
finding which emerges is the necessity of re- 
orienting white attitudes toward the Indian’s 
traditional culture-patterns as the basis of both 
policy and program. The author spells this gen- 
alization out as to all aspects of Hopi life: 
religious customs; tribal governance; contacts be- 
tween the races (differences of language structure 
and idea-systems are a major barrier to effective 
administration of any policy); economic security. 
The ultimate objective is outlined as a more ef- 
fective balance between the traditional practices 
ind beliefs of the people and the impacts of 
outside economic conditions on traditional ways 
of life. 

Dr. Thompson’s study is especially interesting 
to the social scientist from an entirely different 
viewpoint. The Indian Personality Research proj- 
et was a team operation, involving both in- 
tensive study of existing records and extensive 


} field investigation. Anthropologists, psychiatrists, 


psychologists, teachers, and administrators in the 
Hopi country pooled their specific knowledge 
of the Hopi—against the background of their 
varied skills. The process, called action-research 
ty the authors, is increasingly indispensable to 
fective analysis of the complex patterns of our 
own no less than of primitive cultures. An almost 
nique contribution to social-science research 
tchniques is the explicit presentation of the 
typotheses behind the hypotheses of the indi- 
vidual disciplines here applied cooperatively to 
‘particular problem. The first chapter of Dr. 
Thompson’s story, which outlines these “‘postu- 
ates” and the team procedures of the study, 
pints the way to more effective results in many 
ither research areas. 
PHILLIPS BRADLEY 


Maxwell Graduate School 
Wracuse University 
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NEGRO BOOKS 


Eppse, Merl R.: "A Guide to the Study of the Negro in Ameri- 
can History.” An integrated outline of valuable material on 
the Negro from Africa to the present. Over six hundred care- 
fully selected references properly placed at each end of 
twelve topics. Authoritative guide for High School, College 
and inter-racial group study. 

(12 Mo.) Paper Cover, 18! pp. ............. 0. cee $2.00 

Eppse, Merl R.: "The Negro Too in American History.” An in- 
tegrated and correlated textbook of the Negro in American 
History from Africa to the present. Designed especially for 
High School and College use. The whole role of the evolu- 
tion of American culture is kept in place and time thruout. 
Balanced and sanely treated. Free of prejudice and opinion. 
Pe ee $3.50 


Eppse, Merl R. & Foster, A. P.: “An Elementary American His- 
tory with Contributions of the Negro Race" Same as above, 
but more simplified. For use in elementary schools. 


Buck. (8Vo.) 410 pp. 1949 ................ ssbisalbe $2.50 
* 


NATIONAL PUBLICATION CO. 


P.O. Box 445 Nashville 2, Tennessee 


pS 


ELEMENTS OF AMERICAN GOVERNMENT. By John 
H. Ferguson and Dean E. McHenry. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1950. x + 783 p. 
$4.25. 

Several years ago, Professors Ferguson and 
McHenry successfully entered the keenly com- 
petitive field of American Government with a 
volume entitled, The American System of Gov- 
ernment. The publishing formula for textbooks 
in this area is well defined: a parent study en- 
compassing Federal, State and Local jurisdictions; 
an edition omitting the materials on state and 
local government; and an abbreviated version of 
the initial work, generally captioned “princi- 
ples,” or “essentials,” or “elements.” The volume 
under review is in the third category, and com- 
pletes the trilogy of the present series. 

The quality of research and art of authorship 
of a professional venture of this character, must 
rest upon the excellencies and deficiencies of the 
initial study from which the two subsequent 
volumes are derived. The critical reception which 
greeted the publication of The American Sys- 
tem of Government was both nicely discerning 
and warmly favorable. 

The Elements is not, and undoubtedly was not 
intended to be, a freshly authored study. It is 
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rather, an edited edition of the parent work. The 
differential of some 229 pages lacking in the 
shorter volume may be accounted for principally 
by omission of some charts, shortening of biblio- 
graphical citations, and the excision of selected 
individual paragraphs, passim. The most exten- 
sive deletions occur in the materials treating 
with state and local government, where ten chap- 
ters (36-45) are consolidated into five (30-34). 

Many criteria may be joined in a frame of 
reference against which the college instructor 
evaluates a text in American government. Com- 
prehensiveness of scope, completeness of factual 
data, and proper balance between structure, or- 
ganization, and function are of primary impor- 
tance, and thus constitute minimal qualifica- 
tions. Readability facilitates communication and 
is regarded as highly desirable by the students. 
Peradventure, benefiting from the experience of 
Messrs. Ogg and Ray, as well as Claudius John- 
son, authors of two preceding and rival series, 
Professors Ferguson and McHenry have admira- 
bly achieved these universally demanded goals. 

The ultimate achievement, however, may be 
specified as objectivity of viewpoint. In this 
category the work may be characterized as prin- 
cipally factual in content. Those value-judgments 
which are made are, for the most part, carefully 
predicated upon several well-nigh universally 
accepted maxims: the inevitability of the dy- 
namism of social change; recognition of the “new 
attachment” in the popular mind, to the posi- 
tive role of government in forming, shaping, and 
directing social change; the responsibility of the 
citizen to so devise his institutions and policies 
as to “expand the area of human liberty and 
opportunity,” in a complex world; and finally, 
acceptance of the inevitable, endless, and some- 
times bitter conflict revolving around the ap- 
proval or disapproval of government as “‘a gigan- 
tic regulatory and service institution.” 

As the theme unfolds, alternative courses of 
action are indicated. The activities of the pres- 
sure groups of business, agriculture, and labor 
are cited with apparent impartiality when their 
behavior becomes decisive in matters of public 
policy. If there is an ideological “‘overtone’’ in 
this study, it may be designated as a mild prefer- 
ence for “progressivism,” defined as “a middle 
way between individualist and collectivist views 
on governmental functions” (p. 12). 

The final evaluation of an introductory text 
in American government will rest upon the de- 
gree in which it accomplishes its primary mission. 
Political scientists are readily divided into two 


SOCIAL EDUCATION 


well-defined groups in respect to the nature of 
content and place in the curriculum of the in. 
troductory course. Traditionally, American gov- 
ernment has served as an introduction to the 
discipline. Recently, a growing number of teach- 
ers in the profession have adopted the view that 
an introductory text should, per se, render basic 
concepts and delineate the proper scope and se. 
quence of subject matter in each of the several 
branches of the field, including theory, com. 
parative government, public law, dynamics, pub- 
lic administration, and international law, rela. 
tions and politics, as well as American govern. 
ment. This latter interpretation relegates the 
study of one’s own country to a single, albeit 
important, area of investigation, and delimits 
the function of the text. 

In recognition of the newer trend, text writers 
in American government have tended to augment 
the subject matter of the usual descriptive ma- 
terial on American institutions with liberal sup- 
plements in the realm of theory, e.g., “the nature 
of the state” or “origins of the state”; and of 


dynamics, e.g., disquisition on “public opinion” | 


and “propaganda.” The co-authors of this study 
have apparently identified themselves with this 
group, which would make the study of American 
government an “all purpose” introduction to 
political science. 

Torron J. ANDERSON 
University of Southern California 


A MEASURE OF FREEDOM. By Arnold Forster. New 
York: Doubleday and Co., 1950. 256 p. $2.50 
In this book Arnold Forster, director of ac- 

tivities for the Anti-Defamation League, presents 
a progress report on the state of democratic 
human relations in America as of 1949. Based on 
the findings of a team of ADL researchers, the 
book scrutinizes widely varied aspects of Ameri- 
can life—from the political demagoguery of 
Gerald L. K. Smith to the political skulduggery 
of a filibustering Senate, from housing to boxing, 
and back to the college quota system. Emphasis 
is upon anti-Semitism, but with continuous rec 
ognition that prejudice is one word with the same 
basic meaning wherever it may be found. 


The first three chapters are devoted to an) 


open-eyed, inside look into the lives and activi- 


ties of some of America’s leading professional § 


bigots and the numerous organizations of hate 
which they direct. Among the names which 
Forster names as “the real philosophers of the 
hate movement” are Gerald L. K. Smith, Joseph 
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Simply Written 
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APPLIED ECONOMICS 


Fourth Edition 
By J. H. Dodd 
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fifteen years ago Dr. J. H. Dodd listened to the criticisms that caused economics to become so unpopular that it almost disappeared from the 
high school curriculum, The complaints were that economics, as taught, was too technical. 


Dr. Dodd, a former high school teacher, therefore wrote a book that was packed full of fundamental economic peacote, interestingly written, 


gontechnically presented, and attractively illustrated. The new fourth edition takes another step forward. The vita 


subject of economics is 


pesented in a vivid manner that will appeal to students and administrators who want to understand the American philosophy of economics 
ind the system under which we live. If every student could study this book, we would have a better economic society in this generation. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


New Rochelle, N.Y. 


Cincinnati 2 


Chicago 5 


San Francisco 3 Dallas | 





Kamp, Upton Close, Merwin Hart, Allen Zoll, 
and other lesser fry. Allen Zoll and his National 
Council for American Education will strike a 
amiliar note to many educators, who may recog- 
nize this source of reaction against democratic 
education. 

Moving on to “more respectable quarters,” the 
wok screens the nation’s press, radio, pulpit, and 
national political life for evidence of bigotry. 
xcept where certain outstanding radio and 
lewspaper personalities overstepped the bounds 
if propriety, press and radio get a clean bill of 
tealth in so far as overt expression of prejudice 
sconcerned. Some renegade preachers still mouth 
tate in the name of Christianity, but they are 
wariah to reputable ministers. The halls of Con- 
gess echoed to the recriminations and innuen- 
joes of a handful of men such as Rankin, Gossett, 
(eller, McCarren, and Hoffman in debates on 
lisplaced persons and civil rights legislation and 
cognition of Israel, but most Congressmen 
eemed to be either more conscience-striken or 
tore fearful of public opinion. 

A report on Elmo Roper’s examination of all 


available poll data on anti-Semitism during the 
past ten years presents inconclusive evidence of a 
slight increase in anti-Semitism. The many limita- 
tions of poll techniques are candidly recognized, 
and no attempt is made to predict or describe 
any definite trends. Some of the evidence which 
was not discovered, however, is revealing. For 
example, little evidence was found of greater 
prejudice in urban as against rural areas; and 
there is little evidence of a consistent pattern of 
difference in degree of prejudice among socio- 
economic groups. 

Keynoted by the story of George W. Arm- 
strong’s offer to Jefferson Military College, Nat- 
chez, Miss., of a $50,000,000 gift package tied with 
racist strings, another chapter analyzes oppor- 
tunities in higher education. Major conclusion of 
the analysis seems to be that while leading edu- 
cators condemn the quota system and most ad- 
ministrators deny its use in their schools, there 
is still a considerable amount of discrimination 
in American colleges and professional schools. 

In the chapter on sports, ironically entitled 
“May the Best Man Win,” Forster reports that 
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the almighty dollar is a sword which cuts two 
ways, Professional sports, such as baseball, foot- 
ball, boxing, and basketball, sensitive to the senti- 
ments of ticket-buying fans, have recently shown 
increasing reluctance to alienate large sections of 
the public through discriminatory practices, al- 
though professional golf and bowling still main- 
tain antedeluvian rules against non-Caucasian 
participation. In certain amateur sports—tennis, 
golf, yachting—dominated by a privileged few, 
“the best man wins—if he is free, white, and 
gentile.” 

In a final chapter, Forster describes how the 
8ist Congress stumbled backward over the fili- 
buster, failing to pass a single civil rights statute, 
despite the public promises and platforms of both 
major parties. Recent Supreme Court decisions 
will test the book’s prediction that such decisions 
“will be the death blow of the practice (segrega- 
tion) in interstate commerce and state institu- 
tions.”” “True and substantial progress” is re- 
ported in local legislation against discrimination 
in such areas as employment, housing, and places 
of public accommodation. 

The book ends by pointing out that the forces 
of law, education, and community action must 
work together in the improvement of human 
relations. For those who place most of their faith 
in education rather than legislation, the impor- 
tant point is made that legislation in itself is 
educative. And the compartmentalizer is re- 
minded that racial and religious inequality is of 
a piece with inequalities that exist in other areas 
of our socio-economic system. 

A competent journalistic report rather than a 
profound philosophical work, a scholarly re- 
search, or a prescription of a program for ac- 
tion, this little book will nevertheless prove 
valuable to the educator who feels a responsi- 
bility for keeping abreast of the trend of events in 
the area of intercultural understanding. 

EDWARD WEIR 
University of Illinois 


COMMENTS AND CASES ON HUMAN RELATIONS. By 
F. K. Berrien. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1951. Xi + 500 p. $4.50. 

This volume, which is about half “comments” 
on human relations and half case reports on 
inter-personal problems, is frankly experimental. 
It is thought of by the author as a handbook for 
a college or adult education course in Human 
Relations, Such a course would be experimental, 
also, especially if it were to be taught by the 
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case method. Whether the students would fing 
the main essentials of the subject and whether 
there would be any solid substance to the course 
would depend upon the instructor. We shall 
hold the hope that it would turn out to be more 
than a course in happiness. 

The author’s philosophy of education is highly 
eclectic. He advocates that others follow him in 
this so that they can pick and choose from al] 
possible sources the ideas that will help most in 
the very practical matter of molding human re. 
lationships. He draws upon the disciplines of 
psychology, anthropology, economics, history, so- 
cial ethics, and others, but does not suggest a 
plan for outlining a synthesis of them, much less 
for building an independent discipline. 

The individual, when facing a decision, merges 
what he knows of all of the disciplines, adds this 
knowledge to the sum total of his past experi- 


ences and thus forms a judgment for action. This | 
thinking. It is a | 


the author calls “syncretistic” 
realistic sort of process without many guide lines. 
If and when it has satisfied a personal or a social 
need, it has worked. “Collaborative leadership 
—that is leadership that reconciles various views 
and interests—‘‘demands the syncretistic kind of 
thinking which puts together information from a 
variety of sources and arrives at a conclusion con- 
sistent with the greatest number of possible facts. 


It leaps over the boundaries of academic special- | 


ties and makes the best possible adaptation to 
concrete realities, alert to possible repercussions 
in unforeseen directions” (p. 244). An elaborate 
theory of human relations adjustment does not 
have to precede judgment-making in a given 


situation; one just begins. As skills are developed | 


they are found to be valuable in professional ef- 
forts and in everyday living alike, for everywhere 


we find the need to handle inter-personal rela: | 


tions skilfully. 

The case studies in the latter half of the book 
are instructive and well-chosen. Each presents a 
problem in personality building that is worth | 
studying. The reviewer’s query is whether there | 


is enough substance in the group of cases—sup- |} 


plemented by the “comments” in the early part f 


students. The suggested readings at the close of | k rok 


the several chapters suggest the kind of literature 7 
that might support the author’s theme rather 
than broad lists that would lead students into 2 | 
fuller investigation of the subject. 
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USTAINED-USE SIMPLIFIED TEACHING TOOL 


an introduction to the fascinating study of maps 


A world of knowledge opens to the student once he has learned the primary elements of map 
dy. Denoyer-Geppert’s simplified program is an articulated program built on grade-by-grade 
relation. Some of the items that play an important part in this program are explained below. 

Project-problems slated outline globe. This simplified globe is ideal for elementary geography 
xercises, as well as for projects at intermediate and upper-grade levels. Having a diameter of 20 inches, 
ie globe is constructed of metal on the scale of 400 miles to the inch. It has an excellent chalk writ- 
ing surface. The land areas are black with a yellow outline, and the 
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ines of oceans are blue. 
aay, ® Cartocraft slated outline map. This excellent tool helps children to 
BBest a grasp the transition from the globe to the flat map. Drawn to the scale 
uch less of 400 miles to the inch, the map is 64 by 50 inches, with the same 
coloring as the project-problem globe. 
merges @ Geographical terms chart. Children find it easy and exciting to learn 
dds this the geographic vocabulary this new way. The geographical terms chart, 
experi- 9] 44 by 40 inches, is a composite landscape, lithographed in natural 
n. This | colors, illustrating and naming land and water formations. 
It is a @® Would you like to know more about this articulated program? 
le lines. Write today for Circular M20 which outlines and illustrates the sim- 
a social plified program. 
dership 
i DENOYER-GEPPERT CO. 
pe 5235 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois 
on con- 
le facts. tives are those held by most of us working at Columbia University. His many previous 
special- Jn the social sciences today. books have earned for him an international rep- 
tion to W. Henry Cooke utation. 
‘USSIONS |}(uremont Graduate School The American Impact on Russia, 1784-1917, 
aborate Biiemont, Calif. opens with a brief account of the three most 
0€s not * influential foreign cultures in Russia in the 
1 given eighteenth century—the German, French, and 
veloped Tx: AMERICAN IMPACT ON RussIA—DIPLOMATIC English. The book then traces the various and 
onal ef yp IDEOLOGICAL—1784-1917. By Max M. Laser- varied influences of this country on Russia from 
ywhere jon, New York, The Macmillan Co., 1950. Pp. the days of the fruitless mission of the ignored 
al rela + 441. $5.00. Francis Dana to the unfortunate ambassadorship 
To this study of American-Russian contacts, of the politically disoriented David Francis. Con- 
e book | iluences, and relations, Max Laserson brings stitutional reforms, diplomatic relations, ideologi- 
sents a ie gifts of rich experience, sound scholarship, cal impacts, and the ebb and flow of American- 
worth 'Jonmand of the English and Russian languages, © Russian friendship are the warp and woof of 
r there Piimate knowledge of the lands and peoples— _ the story. Men and ideas loom large in the de- 
es—Sup- ( ym of long residence in Russia and in the velopment of this study of American influence 
ly patt Winited States—and an enviable knowledge of | 0n Russia. The thinking and writing and actions 
college Winerican and Russian history. of men like Herzen Radischev, Speranski, Tur- 
close Of F professor Laserson was born in Latvia in Tsar-  genev, and the Decembrists reveal the interest or 
erature Js days, was educated at the Universities of St. | inspiration which America held for the oppo- 
rather wersburg and Dorpat, and held a teaching po- nents of Russian despotism. The impact of 


; into a a 





ition at the former as well as at the Graduate 


t j . . . 
tool of Economics in Riga. Under the ephem- 


Thomas Jefferson, Woodrow Wilson, Henry 
George, and George Kennan on the men of the 


t dire tn] Kerenski regime he held a government _ liberation movement is evaluated. 
loctatic “Hast in the Department of Nationalities. He is a Professor Laserson calls George Kennan the 
ate Ob Wien of the United States and is now lecturing “first American crusader for Russian freedom,” 
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and ‘“‘a non-official American ambassador to the 
subversive élite, who fought czarism under the 
most terrible conditions.” It was a strange career 
for a boy from a little Ohio town who went to 
Siberia at the age of twenty, as an explorer and 
engineer, and met over five hundred revolution- 
aries, among whom were highly intellectual lead- 
ers of the Russian resistance movement. Kennan 
hailed the Russian democratic revolution (as 
Laserson calls- the March 1917 event), and its 
defeat in November 1917 was a bitter blow to 
him, It is regrettable that Woodrow Wilson did 
not appoint George Kennan as head, or at least 
a member, of the Root Mission to Russia in 
1917. Professor Laserson feels that the fate of 
the Provisional Government might have been 
very different had a man of Kennan’s experience 
and sympathies been utilized rather than the 
conservative and unwelcome Elihu Root. The 
author is also highly critical of Ambassador 
Francis’ political blindness and of his irrespon- 
sible evaluation of the Russian scene in the cru- 
cial year of 1917. 

This book presupposes familiarity with histori- 
cal developments in both the United States and 
Russia, and, indeed, without that familiarity 
one can hardly profitably run the gamut of topics 
presented. With adequate background and an 
interest in intellectual, constitutional, and diplo- 
matic history, the reader will enjoy this presen- 
tation of the influence of American ideas and 
ideals on Russian thinkers engaged in a struggle 
against tyranny. 

MarGareET T. HALLIGAN 


State University of New York 
Cortland, New York 


AMERICA Faces Russia: RussiAN-AMERICAN RE- 
LATIONS FROM EARLY TIMEs TO Our Day. By 
Thomas A. Bailey. Ithaca: Cornell University 
Press, 1950. xi + 375 p. $4.00. 

Already widely known for his textbook on 
American diplomatic history, Professor Bailey of 
Stanford University has given us a useful and 
lively account of American contact with Russia 
from the beginning of our national history. The 
literary style is as entertaining as Bailey himself 
can be at the lecture platform. What otherwise 
might be a rather dull recitation of facts becomes 
in this author’s hands an exciting adventure, 
probing into many little known byways of the 
subject and serving up a story with liberal 
dashes of humor, surprise and the author’s in- 
imitable mots justes. 
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The Alaska Purchase, for example, takes op ihe | 
added color when one is reminded that Ben 9 act: 
Butler argued on the floor of the House that “i }poP! 
it was necessary to pay out $7,200,000 to retain JUS 
Russia’s amity, then pay it out and refuse to take } ote! 
over the territory!”—or that Stoekl, the Russian § ie 
minister, actually “suggested to his superiors jn} 
St. Petersburg that the Emperor give the tery). mitt 
tory to the Americans outright, and thus shame uti¢ 
them into paying.” Seward is depicted as a “Man.§ 4 
ifest Destinarian with trans-Pacific and polar vivic 
visions” trying to enlist the support of “the pp‘ 
oratorical big gun of the Senate,” Charles Sum. level 
ner. A common misconception, that the Rus. 
sians were ignorant of the economic resources of ai 
Alaska, is dispelled. Fearing eventual American 
penetration anyway, and wishing to enclose 
British Columbia in an American pincers, the 
Russians sold in full knowledge that at least 
some gold deposits and other wealth were in. 
volved. They sold “because they knew of them, 
not because they were ignorant of them.” 

In the same vein, a large quantity of venerable 
error has been handed down in American his- 
tory regarding much of Russia’s role in our 
affairs; relations between the bear and the eagle 
abound in myths and legends. Did Catherine the 
Great spurn the British request for Russian 
troops in 1775 because of a liberal impulse to- 
ward American revolutionists? Did Alexander I/ 
attempt to mediate the War of 1812 because of | 
affection for us? And was his proclamation of 
1821 intended as a hostile act toward us? Did| 
he withdraw that announcement under pressure 
created by the Monroe Doctrine? Did the Russian 
fleets visit our shores in 1863 to serve notice on/| 
Britain and France not to intervene in our Civil | 
War? The book takes considerable pains to show | 
that the answer to each of these and to many) 
similar questions is “No.” 

As an interesting sidelight, a few chapters 
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stress the importance of American Jews in shap- 9 4s 
ing public opinion toward imperial Russia. Aj“ 
wholesale exodus of Russian Jews fleeing the Bove 
vicious pogroms of the 1880’s introduced a new§ jp, 
and politically vocal segment into the American @ Ar 
melting pot. The most irritating problems en-§ ' 
sued when Americanized Russian Jews tried to “ns 
return to their homeland in small numbers, only§ 5 
to be confronted with discrimination and treat-¥ bie 
ment as “second-class American citizens.” Inj let, 
1911, amidst retaliatory bitterness in Congress, re 
we abrogated our eighty-year old commercial, 
treaty with Russia. Stu 

The reader is never allowed to lose sight off Suu. 
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the fine but important distinction between the 
actual temper of diplomatic processes and the 
popular impressions aroused both here and in 
Russia by newspaper accounts. “The truth is 
often less important than what people think is 
the truth.” Portraying the vagaries of Russian 
and American public opinion therefore has ad- 
mittedly necessitated “repeating a good many 
lurid reports that were palpably untrue.” 

A rare mixture of painstaking scholarship and 
vivid presentation, this volume will have a ready 
appeal to students at high school and college 
levels. 

KENNETH S. WEAVER 
fimira (N.Y.) Free Academy 
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A new resource guide for 


teachers and discussion leaders 


ELECTRIC POWER AND 
SOCIAL POLICY 


By WittiaM H. CoNNor, BURNETT Cross, 
HuBERT EVANS, and HAROLD TANNENBAUM 


Tus new resource booklet provides science, social science and modern problems teachers with many starting 
points for developing with students an understanding of one of our basic industries. It gathers in one con- 
venient manual information for use in social science and science units on electricity and electric power, 
water resources, American industry, and government and business. It provides background material for— 

¢ Exploring the nature, operation and organization of the electric power industry. 

¢ Understanding the technical aspects of the industry and discovering its relationship to the whole 

of American technology. 

¢ Pointing up the major issues in the controversial areas of control and ownership of basic industries. 

(1951) 53 pp. illustrated Paper 75¢ 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
New York 27, N.Y. 




















CORDIER-ROBERT HISTORIES 
For Middle Grade Pupils 


The importance of history need not make it uninteresting and — for bast wgwdhir The “mga 
Robert Histories demonstrate the truth of this statement. 

concerned primarily with people—with change and progress in their ways Foo of teat living, with their 
discoveries and inventions, with their customs and institutions. 


Dates and names are part of the story, but they are not emphasized. Political and economic history 
is deferred for study in the upper  Brades. Simple language and style make the books easily readable. 
Simple content keeps them at mi grade level. 


HISTORY FOR THE BEGINNER 
A continuous story about the ways of living of people from early times to the 
discovery of America. 


HISTORY OF YOUNG AMERICA 
Exploration, settlement, and growth of America down to the present time. 


HISTORY OF WORLD PEOPLES 
The seey of chmmacinn ot Reape Sk Se ee ee ee 
to today 


RAND McNALLY & COMPANY 


New York CHICAGO San Francisco 


Adoptions tell the stow on 


TEACHING SOCIAL STUDIES in the ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
Ralph C. Preston, Univ. of Pennsylvania 
352 pages, $3.25 














partial listing... 

State Teachers College, Troy - San Diego State - Pacific Union - Stanford - San Jose State - Long 

Beach State - Fresno State - Pomona - San Francisco State - Western State - Univ. of Colorado - 

Willimantic Teachers College - Univ. of Connecticut - Univ. of Bridgeport - Univ. of Delaware - 

George Washington + Univ. of Illinois - Northwestern - DePaul - N. Illinois State Teachers College 

- Roosevelt - Indiana + Univ. of Iowa - Southern Univ. - Tulane - Springfield - Salem State Teachers 

College - Central Michigan College of Education - Wayne - Macalester - Concordia - Mississippi 

Southern - State Teachers College, Kirksville - Washington - Univ. of Kansas City - Montana State - 

Nebraska State Teachers College - Plymouth Teachers College - Univ. of New Hampshire - New 

Jersey State Teachers College, Paterson - Rutgers - Univ. of New Mexico - Brooklyn - Columbia - 

State Teachers Colleges of Cortland, Fredonia, Oneonta, Oswego - New York Univ. - Long Island 

Univ. - Syracuse - Cornell - Univ. of North Dakota - Mount Union 

College - Bowling Green State Univ. - Cleveland College - Univ. of 

Cincinnati - Univ. of Akron - Miami Univ. - Western Reserve Univ. - 

Southeastern State - Southern Oregon - Temple - Univ. of Pennsylvania RI 5" EH A RT 
- Duquesne - Pennsylvania State - State Teachers Colleges of Mansfield, 

West Chester, Millersville, Hazleton - Franklin and Marshall - Lehigh - 

Bucknell - Middle Tennessee State - Peabody - Howard Payne - Texas & COMPANY 

Western - Univ. of Houston - Univ. of Texas - Southern Methodist 

Univ. - Tuxas Christian Univ. - Hardin Simmons - Brigham Young - .— a 

Univ. of Utah - Univ. of Vermont - Univ. of Wyoming. new york 16, n.y. 

















Ready in January! 


Hartman, Ball, Nevins 


Another exciting revision in the History on the March 
Series! The second edition of America—Land of Freedom 
is new—new in size, format, typography, content, illustra- 
tions, and color. This up-to-date history book extends to 
July 25, 1951, and includes the beginning of the Korean 
peace talks. While primarily a social history, America— 
Land of Freedom, Second Edition, also gives adequate 
treatment to political and economic events. Teachers 
Guide and Pupils Progress Book. 


AMERICA—LAND OF FREEDOM, Second Edition 









THE RECORD OF MANKIND, 1952 
Copyright 
Roehm, Buske, Webster, Wesley 


A functionally organized, up-to-date world his- 
tory which presents an over-all picture of 
man’s progress. Superlative text, maps, format, 
and illustrations. Pupils Study Guide. Teach- 
ers Manual. 





THE AMERICAN STORY, 1951 
Copyri ght 
Gavian and Hamm 


An easy-to-read, dramatic history stressing” 
major trends, Emphasis is on our social and 
economic backgrounds and our position i 
world affairs. Excellent maps and charts and 
over 300 illustrations. Teachers Manual. Pupils 
Guide. 





HISTORY OF UNITED STATES 
Dumond, Dale, Wesley 


A recent social history for high schools which 
features a unique two-way teaching plan— 
chronological and topical. Emphasis is placed 
upon the life of the people. Teachers Manual. 
Study Guide. 





A basic text for orientation classes enablingiy 
teen-agers to understand themselves as ing” 
viduals, as members of a family, as student, 
and as citizens in a democracy. Uses actual 
experiences of high school students. 


THIS IS THE 
Wellington G. Pierce 
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GEORGE BANTA PUBLISHING COMPANY, MENASHA, 








